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HEN YOU BUY a low-priced car today, there 

are three popular makes to choose from. But 
you may not realize that the prices of all three 
are now virtually the same. 


True, in some models, Plymouth lists for a few 
dollars more. But in other models, it costs less. 


When a new Plymouth is delivered to your door, 
chances are it will not have cost a penny more 
than the comparable model of any other car. 


It is easy to see why this is so important. It 
means that price is no longer a factor in choosing 
your car. It means that you can compare engi- 
neering values...fairly and squarely. Merit alone 
should guide your choice. 


And when you do this what do you find? You 
find that Plymouth has Hydraulic Brakes and a 
Safety-Steel Body ... the two greatest safeguards 
that any car can have. 


You find that Plymouth has Floating Power 
engine mountings plus Individual Wheel (knee- 
type) Springing . . . to guarantee you greater 
comfort every mile you drive. 

Each of Plymouth’s competitors offers one of 


these features. Plymouth not only gives you all 
four, but many other engineering advantages. 


No matter how loyal you are to your present car, 
be sure to see the new Plymouth SPECIAL Six be- 
fore buying any new model. It offers many extra 
refinements of appearance and comfort plus 
Plymouth’s basic engineering features. Any Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler dealer will gladly demonstrate. 


PLYMOUTH MOTOR CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 


























PRICES AND FEATURES OF THE 
NEW PLYMOUTH SPECIAL SIX 


4-Door Sedan $620 2-Door Sedan $580 
Town Sedan $655 Business Coupe $560 
Rumble Seat Coupe $590 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES. The safest kind ever per- 
fected for a car. Always equalized. Eliminate 
dangerous swerving. Save frequent relinings. 
SAFETY-STEEL BODY. The best insurance you can 
have on today’s crowded highways. 
FLOATING POWER Engine Mountings. Keep vi- 
bration away from you. You ride relaxed. 
INDIVIDUAL WHEEL SPRINGING. Best of so-called 
‘‘knee-type’’ springs, as used on the most expen- 
sive cars, for more comfortable back-seat ride. 
Four piston rings instead of the usual three 
—Four-bearing Crankshaft—Oil Filter— Valve- 
seat Inserts—Temperature Indicator on Instru- 
ment Panel—Steel Artillery Wheels. 


STANDARD PLYMOUTH AS LOW AS $485 


Standard Models New Price Old Price Saving 
Business Coupe $485 $530 $45 
2-Door Sedan 510 545 35 


20-inch high clearance wheels optional at no extra cost 
on Standard Coupe and 2-Door Sedan. All prices f. o. b. 
factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. Time pay- 
ments on Official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 
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and plenty since Inness. 
delicacy and charm ‘ 
women and the little children convey the feeling 
of rich and harmonious family life. 
beasts of the field have character and the wide 
horizon as well.” 


® Our Platform 


® This Month’s Cover Page 


UR cover page this month reproduces Gil- 


White’s beautiful mural painting 
Life,” just finished for the United 


Department of Agriculture Building, 
Washington—country life as pictured long ago 


and the other Latin poets. The text 


for the painting, in fact, is from Virgil, “O for- 
tunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, Agricolas’ 


7 


would be the men of the fields if they 


knew their good fortune’). 

The day is done. 
peaceful, stretches in the distance, under a serene 
sky. In the center, seated under a great oak is 
Cybele. (the Earth); Pomona, goddess of gar- 
dens, holds a basket of fruit; 


The country, calm and 


Ceres leans 


sheaf of wheat. Lying on the grass, 


flora dreams, breathing the perfume of flow- 
ers; while Pan hidden near the feet of Cybele, 
evokes the music of the fields with his flute. 

On the right, the laborer returns from hi- 
work, and while his oxen pause, leans over to 
welcome and caress his child. 

Nearby is the house, rustic and calm, its 


shaded by vines. The grandmother 
wool, the mother presses the grapes, 
fisherman proudly shows his trophies 


—suggesting the fecundity of nature. 


On the left, the grandfather, filled with the 
wisdom of age, talks to the reapers, reposing 


day’s toil, while the shepherds return 


with their flocks and in the distance other labor- 
ers are bringing home a load of hay. 

Elizabeth Luthen Cary writing in the New 
York Times says: “Gilbert White’s mural seems 


nearest approach to an ideal of peace 
There is color of great 
the deep-chested 


the 


Richer lands for every farm. 
2. A home of beauty, comfort and conven- 


for every family. 


3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every 
home. 


4. Modern equipment for every worker. 


work and vocational training for 
child. 


6. Every crop from purebred seed; every ani- 
mal from a purebred sire. 
7. Support of farm organizations, farm and 
ome agents, and cooperative marketing 
by every family. 
8. “Equality for Agriculture” in every form 
of legislation, taxation, and education. 
“Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses and 
eed barns to insure a good living at home 
plus at least two money crops and an im- 
portant cash income from cows, hogs, or 
hens” as the business policy of every 
farmer. 


10. A love of the country community, of 
church and school and Sunday school, of 
country things and country sports and rec- 
treations, of books and music and art, to en- 
tich and ennoble life for every individual. 








THE PLAN FoR REDUCING 
ToTraL Crop ACREAGE 


OTTON and tobacco production control by the 

AAA has already resulted in increased prices 
more than justifying the expense and effort. But 
the full benefits of this experiment will not be 
attained unless we can develop some permanent 
method of adjusting farm production to export 
and domestic needs. 

It is generally understood that the administra- 
tion is now searching for a simpler method of con- 
trol than that now in use. Instead of separate 
contracts with farmers for each commodity now 
being overproduced (often as many as three or 
four contracts with one farmer), the suggested 
plan which seems to be receiving most considera- 
tion is that of a single contract merely reducing the 
total acreage to be cultivated on each farm. 

It has frequently been stated that America is 
cultivating 40 million acres more than necessary 
to produce our export and domestic needs. Con- 
sidering our low average yields and the danger of 
reduced yields by drouth; that is probably an over- 
estimate of our excess acreage. But whatever may 
be the estimated excess of acres in cultivation, the 
plan is that they are to be taken out by contracts 
reducing the total cultivated acreage of the individ- 
ual farmer. 


@ Before this far-reaching plan has gone too far 
in the making Southern farmers and especially our 
agricultural colleges, agricultural leaders, and farm 
organizations should carefully consider how such a 
reduction of the total acreage in cultivation on each 
farm, or in the Scuth as a whole, would affect our 
agriculture. Cotton occupies more acres than any 
other crop in the chief cotton growing states. To- 
bacco, on the other hand, occupies only a small 
part of the total acreage in cultivation on the farm 
or in any state where grown. Three Southern 
States, Texas, Mississippi, and ‘Arkansas, usually 
plant more than 50 per cent of their total cultivated 
acreage to cotton; South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Alabama, around 40 per cent, and so on down the 
list. There are also large sections of most cotton 
growing states—and many individual farms in 
every state—that plant from 50 to 90 per cent of 
their total cultivated acreage in cotton. 

Suppose the necessary reduction of the nation’s 
total cultivated acreage is, let us say, 10 per cent. 
Would such a reduction properly reduce the cotton 
and tobacco acreage? Never. The possibilities are 
that it might not reduce either crop by a single 
acre. Those accustomed to cultivating these crops 
could merely reduce their acreage planted in other 
crops and go on planting the same acreage to their 
money crops. And the “same regularly recurring 
periods of overproduction and ruinously low prices 
could continue, unaffected by any 10 per cent cut 
in the total acres in cultivation. 


@ Such a plan not only would not solve the “sur- 
plus problem” of cotton and tobacco farmers but 
would really make bad matters worse so 
far as the Southern farmer’s general 
situation is concerned. The major evils 
in Southern agricultural practice would 


‘nesses an unbalanced cropping 





merely be exaggerated. One of our chief weak- 
system with its 
resulting evils—only one source of cash income 
per farm and ever declining soil fertility. Another 
major weakness—a weakness which makes our con- 
dition absolutely different from that of Northern 
and Western farmers and hence plainly calls for a 
wholly different remedy from theirs—is that we are 
already cultivating too few acres per farm worker. 
A third weakness is that we do not grow enough of 
the food products consumed on our farms, to say 
nothing of the food products consumed in Southern 
cities and towns. Reducing the total acreage cul- 
tivated might not in any way affect or reduce the 
acres cultivated in either cotton or tobacco. It would 
reduce the acres cultivated in “food, feed, 
and fertility” crops and would still further reduce 
the already too small acreage cultivated per farm 
worker. With vast acreages lying idle, to say that 
we should not use them to grow food, feed, or fer- 
tility supplies needed by the owner of the farm 
would be an absurdity. 


@ In those sections where cotton, tobacco, or 
wheat is the chief sales crop, to reduce the culti- 
vated acreage by 10 per cent would only add to 
the evils of an unbalanced cropping system, reduce 
the acres per worker, and decrease the production 
of the farm family’s own food and feed crops, with- 
out properly reducing or controlling production of 
cotton and tobacco. Plainly therefore a mere per- 
centage reduction in the total acreage of all crops 
is not the way to deal with the surplus problem of 
either cotton or tobacco. There must be some di- 
rect commodity control over production to prevent 
(1) the growing of more than is needed for export 
and domestic consumption, and (2) to prevent the 
ruinously low prices and the business depression 
which always result from this frequently recurring 
overproduction. Unless some direct control over 
cotton and tobacco production is exerted, at the very 
first favorable season we may be right back to 6- 
cent cotton, 10-cent tobacco, and all the attending 
evils that result’ from prices below cost of pro- 
duction. 


@ Profoundly as we believe in the great ability, 
high patriotism, and deep sincerity of Secretary 
Wallace and his co-workers, we are bound to feel 
that the overwhelming proportion of Westerners in 
the United States Department of Agriculture and 
AAA quite naturally results in a frequent failure 
to understand how radically different are Southern 
farm conditions from Western farm conditions— 
and hence how utterly unsuited to us may be a 
remedy that would work well in the North cr 
West. And this situation makes all the more im- 
perative this call that we now make to our farim- 
ers and farm women, agricultural colleges, county 
agents, agricultural teachers, Grange and Farm 
Bureau leaders, as well as Southern business men 
whose interests are so much involved: we call on 
them everywhere to discuss this subject 
adequately before it is too late and pre- 
sent a solid front of Southern public 
opinion against so dangerous a proposal. 
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@ Shall Acreage Control Continue? 


FIHERE can no longer be any doubt that the curtailment of the 
cotton acreage in 1933 and 1934 and the tobacco marketing agree- 

ments based on the curtailment of tobacco production in 1934 have 

greatly increased prices of the South’s two largest money crops. 


The general public, and perhaps farmers also, have shown a dis- 
position to exaggerate the value of the cash “benefit payments” and 
overlook the much greater values received—better prices for cotton 
in all cotton markets, better prices for tobacco on every warehouse 
floor. Last year’s tobacco and cotton crops brought more than double 
the cash received for these crops in 1932. Southern business men 
should also realize that this half-billion-dollar increase in purchasing 
power by tobacco and cotton farmers is responsible for the increased 
business they enjoy. It is simply the old experience of a medium 
sized crop bringing more than a big crop. 

There is also a tendency, it seems, to overlook this fact—that the 
cash benefits are only temporary emergency aids and that if perma- 
mently better prices are to be secured, some control over the production 
of cotton and tobacco must be continued. Most producers are quite 
willing to limit the production, so long as they are paid for doing 
so and prices are low. But when the cash benefits are withdrawn, as 
they must be after prices reach a parity, the attitude of these growers 
is likely to be different. It is true that the same influence on prices 
could be secured by a voluntary or co6perative control of production, 
but such voluntary control has never been exercised in the past, nor 
does it seem likely in the future. The big question for cotton and 
tobacco farmers therefore seems to be this: “As soon as present sur- 
pluses are consumed and cash benefits withdrawn, must we (1) go 
back to overproduction, starvation prices, and the misery which low 
prices resulting from overproduction have always brought and always 
will bring, or (2) shall we continue to use the power of the government 
to portion out to each producer a fair allotment of the production 
necessary to meet export and domestic needs?” 


Admittedly, there are many difficulties to be dealt with if we choose 
the path of government control—many difficulties to face, many present 
inequalities to correct, and (as we are indicating quite emphatically 
on page 3) at least one dangerous plan to weed out. But on the other 
path of “no control” there is disaster. And to us the difficulties of 
government control seem small compared with the disaster of “no 
control.” What do our readers think? 


@ Opportunities for Our Colleges 


O WHAT sort of country life should America look forward to- 

morrow? What things are worth fighting for? If you believe 
that a new day is dawning for agriculture or that we must bring 
about a new agricultural order, you’ll surely be interested in Dr. Poe’s 
discussion of these vital problems on page 30. 

To us it seems that these new farm problems, these new ideals for 
a satisfying country life, offer opportunities to our state agricultural 
colleges that perhaps they have never had before. Too long, in all 
our agricultural efforts, we have emphasized “production” to the near 
exclusion of everything else. Economical, efficient production is no 
less important than it has ever been but buying, selling, general farm 
management, community activities, better rural homes, and home and 
community beautification and improvement are becoming increasingly 
important. 

To whom can we look to take the lead in training young men and 
ycung women for leadership in a new agricultural era if not to our 
celleges? It is our conviction that a young man graduating in agri- 
culture ought to know as much about organizing a community, about 
games and music for a 4-H club entertainment, about landscaping a 
farm home, about sound buying and selling policies, as he knows about - 
the best fertilizers for cotton, or how to pick a good dairy cow, or how 
to terrace a piece of land. And as we now have specialized courses in 
herticulture and crops and botany and farm engineering, why should 








EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


we not offer as specialized courses in rural architecture, in the man- 
agement of farmers’ codperative buying and selling organizations, in 
rural community organizations, in rural recreation? 

With a far-seeing wisdom, Georgia’s new dean of agriculture at 
Athens, Paul W. Chapman, has already taken the first step in the 
new direction in the organization of a Division of Rural Organization 
and Marketing. We believe this division is going to grow by leaps 
and bounds in popularity and importance. 

May all our Southern agricultural colleges soon step ahead to lead 
the agriculture of a new day as we have always looked to them and to 
our experiment stations for leadership in agricultural production. 


® Contagious Abortion Control 


ANG’S disease (contagious abortion) control work on a nation- 

wide scale is available to the states through funds provided by 
the Federal Government. The amount of money set aside’ for this 
work is $3,000,000. It is optional with the state and with individual 
owners as to whether they wish to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to reduce this disease, which has been a great scourge to cattle owners 
all over the United States for many years. 

The government will pay $20 a head for grades and a maximum of 
$50 a head for purebreds found affected with the disease. Any cattle 
owner accepting this service must agree to dispose of all reacting or 
diseased animals and disinfect the premises as directed. The owner 
will receive the government indemnity and the salvage value provided 
the two do not exceed the appraised value of the animal. 

Owners interested should communicate with their state veterinarian. 


@ Alabama Saving, Enriching Her Soils 


T IS significant that the state of Alabama, which has taken such 

an outstanding lead in making practical soil building through vetch 
and Austrian peas and which through its Farmers’ Marketing Ex- 
change Association recently placed the largest single order ever placed 
for seed of these two crops, should have begun what promises to be 
the solution of our terracing problem. 

Alabama’s initial order for peas and vetch to be planted this fall 
totaled more than three million pounds; the terracing program begun 
in Tallapoosa County has already spread to dozens of other Alabama 
and Georgia counties and has aroused nation-wide interest. 

Save the soil you have; then make it rich or richer. 

There’s a goal for you. We hope you won't miss either Dean 
Funchess’ winter legumes story on page 5 or what Tallapoosa farmers 
have to say about their new terraces on pages 6 and 7. We hope, too, 
that you won’t overlook another significant fact about these Alabama 
developments. Both are tributes to the wisdom of codperative effort. 

To the Alabama Experiment Station, the Alabama Extension 
Service, the Farm Bureau organization, and farmers throughout the 
state we say, “Congratulations, and more power to you.” 


© No Shortage of Wheat 


hay interests which always oppose any effort to restrict farm 

production to domestic and export needs have used the drouth 
and the reduced wheat crop of 1934 to frighten the public into believing 
that there will not be enough wheat to supply consumptive demands. 


With a 1934 crop of 550 to 600 million bushels ana a carry-over of 
250 million bushels, or a total supply of from 800 to 850 million 
bushels of wheat, there is no danger of any shortage of wheat in this 
country. Consumption is expected to be about 625 million bushels. 
The average carry-over of wheat previous to the wheat surplus period 
was about 125 million bushels, therefore the probable supply and con- 
sumption will leave a carry-over of wheat of 50 to 100 million bushels 
larger than the normal carry-over. Doesn’t look much like a short- 
age of wheat. 
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® By BEN KILGORE 


“FMOBACCO farmers -have done 

what they said they’d do,” quickly 
and emphatically responded J. B. 
Hutson, tobacco chief of the AAA. 
“They’ve done their part and now it’s 
up to the manufacturers to keep faith 
with tobacco growers.” 

The direct question, securing an 
equally direct answer, was, “Looking 
back over the past year, what has been 
the most important znd significant re- 
sult of the tobacco program?” 


“Manufacturers went into last year’s 
marketing agreement—to pay 17 cents 
for that part of the flue-cured crop 
used domestically—with grave doubts,” 
explained Mr. Hutson. They said 
they were willing to pay farmers rea- 
sonable prices for tobacco, provided 
tobacco growers wouldn’t snow them 
under and cover thom up with a 
bumper tobacco crop the year after re- 
ceiving higher prices. 

As the markets open for the South’s 
1934 tobacco crop, it might be inter- 
esting to contrast the dark and desper- 
ate picture of a year ago with the 
brighter picture today. . With their 
income reduced nearly. two-thirds— 
from 288 million dollars for the 1929 
crop to 107 million dollars for the 1932 
crop—and with their backs to the wall, 
debt-ridden tobacco farmers in the 
summer and early fall of 1933 prom- 
ised the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration their full coOperation in 
developing plans for bringing about an 
improvement of the situation. 


Codéperation Increased Prices 


Flue-cured growers of the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Florida were 
the first to fall in line. Within a few 
days, a magnificent demonstration of 
voluntary codperation took place. More 
than 95 percent of these flue-cured 
growers signed contracts to reduce 
their 1934 production by 30 per cent. 


Let’s examine the record a bit by 
states, comparing the income for flue- 
cured tobacco for the 1932 crop with- 
out a program, and for the 1933 crop 
with a program :— 


FLUE-CURED TOBACCO OPEN MAR- 
KET RECEIPTS TO FARMERS 





State 1932 Crop _ 1933 Crop 
Ro. $ 2,580,000 —$ 9,130,000 
North Carolina .... 34,710,000 85,565,000 
South Carolina ..... 4,475,000 11,160,000 

DEAS aS eaavinss »255,000 6,545,000 
RR b 450,000 
ON Ee cate $43,160,000 $112,850,000 


Certainly as the market opens today 
flue-cured tobacco farmers of Dixie 
are more cheerful, to put it mildly. 
But what of the outlook for the 1934 
: marketing season ? 


FarMeERS “SET 
FoR HicgHer Tospacco PrIicrks 














STAGE” 


With a 30 per cent reduction and a 
95 per cent sign-up, the flue-cured to- 
bacco planted under contract totals 
672,000 acres. Approximately 28,000 
acres not under contract have been 
planted. This gives a total of 700,000 
acres planted in 1934. Assuming 
slightly above normal yields, the 1934 
crop can be expected to run around 
525 million pounds. This is about 215 
million pounds less than last year’s 
crop. Stocks on hand July 1, 1934, 
appear to be about 800 million pounds. 
Add to this the current 525-million- 
pound crop and total supply figures for 
flue-cured round out close to 1,325,000,- 
000 pounds compared to 1,420,000,000, 
as the market opened last year. 


By keeping their promise, and by 
maintaining control of their own pro- 
duction, tobacco farmers have removed 


the age-old objection of manufacturers 
to paying reasonable prices—that of 
raising a crop, all out of reason, fol- 
lowing good prices. Now that this ob- 
jection has been overcome under the 
new order, manufacturers should keep 
faith with tobacco farmers and pay in- 
creased prices for a smaller crop. 
Farmers, in turn, should continue to 
control production so as to secure the 
highest possible net profit from their 
tobacco crops. 


The Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act 


The second step in controlled tobacco 
production is the Kerr-Smith Tobacco 
Act, passed on the final day of the 73rd 
Congress in answer to the direct re- 
quest of farmers co6perating in acre- 
age reduction programs. They did not 
wish to see their efforts—efforts to 





. There were 120 acres of 
this fine tobacco on this 
plantation. 


reduce production in line with market 
needs—offset by non-codperators. 

The main provision of this Kerr- 
Smith Act is the levying of a tax of 
from 25 to 33% per cent of the sales 
value of the tobacco of non-contract 
signers, beginning with the 1934 crop, 

Small growers and other growers, 
who through unfavorable situations 
of some kind have been unable to es- 
tablish satisfactory bases, and have not 
signed up, may be taken care of under 
this Act. Every effort will be made 
to humanize the program and to give 
a fair chance to deserving individuals. 


TERRACE; THEN PLANT LEGUMES 


© By M. J. FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama Experiment Station 


NUMBER of years ago the 

writer of this article made a 
statement that poor land and low crop 
yields were the greatest curse of 
Southern agriculture. 


This may be readily understood if 
we will only consider a few figures. 
The average Iowa farmer who applies 
almost no fertilizer to his corn crop 
produces about 2% times as much corn 
per acre as the average Alabama or 
Georgia farmer. Much of the lowa 
corn crop is produced on land that is.” 
nearly level and in large fields. The 
Iowa farmer therefore finds it possi- 
ble to use much more efficient machin- 
ery in preparing his land and cultivat- 
ing his crop than is possible for the 
Alabama farmer to use under average 
conditions. 


Similar differences in yields of hay 
and other forage exist when we com- 
pare yields in such Southern States as 
Alabama and Georgia with the yields 
of similar crops obtained in such states 
as Iowa and Illinois. These low yields 
obtained from poor Southern soils 
make it almost impossible for South- 
ern farmers to produce livestock and 
livestock products economically enough 
to compete with farmers in the Middle 
West. 


These low yields explain further 
why the average Southern farmer is 
forced to put his maif dependence in 
cotton. The cotton farmers elsewhere 
with whom he competes are also at- 
tempting to grow cotton on more or 
less poor land, It is generally known 
that low yields per acre, such as are 
usually produced on poor land, are ‘al- 





ways produced at a higher cost than 
are good yields under similar condi- 
tions. It is generally known that the 
most important factor in reducing the 
cost of producing a bushel of corn, or 
a bale of cotton, or a bale of hay is to 
secure as cheap as possible high yields 
per acre. This is a generally estab- 
lished principle, and there is no known 
way to get around it. 


To Build up Poor Land 


There are a number of things that 
Southern farmers may do to build up 
the poor lands that are now being 
farmed. One of the most essential jobs 
that must be performed is the proper 
terracing of all lands that need to be 
terraced. It is almost useless to at- 
tempt to really build up land when it 
is constantly being washed away un- 
der the influence of heavy rain. Land 
that is subject to washing loses its 
very life blood in the form of the hu- 
mus and the very fine soil particles 
even though the washing is so moder- 
ate that gullies are not formed. Proper 
terracing, therefore, is the beginning 
point of rolling or hilly lands, 

The mere terracing of a piece of land 
adds nothing to its fertility. It simply 
makes it possible to hold a large part 
of the fertility that may be added. The 
actual upbuilding of properly terraced 
land involves the use of fertilizers 
and in some cases lime and adapted 
soil building crops. 


The use of such winter growing’ soil 
building crops as vetch or peas has 
made it possible for Southern farmers 
to build their soils in the winter and 
to farm them in the summer. There is 
abundant evidence throughout Ala- 
bama and much of the rest of the South 


that large crop yields may be had at 
low cost through the proper use of 
fertilizers and the planting of vetch 
and peas. 


The actual soil treatment needed to 
grow vetch and peas _ successfully 
may be summarized briefly by stat- 
ing that on much of the heavy soils 
of the state phosphate treatment may 
be the only one necessary, especial- 
ly where vetch or peas follow fairly 

ell fertilized cotton. If potash has 
not been applied for other crops, it will 
be needed in many cases after the sec- 
ond vetch crop has ‘been grown. In 
South Alabama it appears that phos- 
phate, potash, and lime may be needed 
for the production of good crops of 
vetch or peas. 

For the production of vetch or peas 
on the thin sandy soils of South Ala- 
bama, a liberal application of fertilizer 
to the cotton may call for the appli- 
cation of a modest quantity of lime in 
addition. The use of basic slag in- 
stead of superphosphate will supply 
the needed quantity of lime in most 
cases. Basic slag in equivalent quan- 
tities may be used instead of super- 
phosphate on all average soils of the 
state. 


Results to Be Expected 


Experimental work on some of the 
substations and experimental fields in 
Alabama may be used to supply 
evidence as to the possible value of 
such soil building crops. On the Sand 
Mountain Station, there is a two-year 
rotation in which 600 pounds per acre 
of a 6Nit.-10Phos.-4Pot. fertilizer is 
applied to cotton. In the fall, 600 
pounds per acre of a OQNit.-10Phos.- 
4Pot. is applied to vetch in the cotton 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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One of Tallapoosa’s terracing outfits at work. 


@ For years we have worked at terracing our hill lands, yet somehow our soils continued 


to wash away. 


erative, county-wide program 


Nobody, it seemed, had the exact key to the terracing pussle. 
of Tallapoosa County, Alabama, is solving not only their 


The coop- 


terracing problem, but it appears, other pressing farm problems as well. 


T. Carmel community in Talla- 

poosa County, Alabama, had had 
too much rain to be plowing. 3e- 
sides it was July and work was slack- 
ing up anyway. So it was with no 
tone of surprise or of apology for any 
lack of industry among his farmers 
that County Agent Fletcher Farring- 
ton abruptly pulled up his car before 
the neighborhood store with the ex- 
clamation, “Here are all the very fel- 
lows we want to see.” Soon County 
Agent Farrington, our friend Prof. J. 
B. Page, and the writer had shaken 
hands all round with “Alf” and John 
Hamby, A. J., Richard, and H. D. 
Campbell, Roy Gardner, and R. A. 
Guthrie, and sat down to enjoy the 
shade with them. All about us stretch- 
ed fields of corn and cotton that be- 
tokened a good crop year—and ter- 
races, big broadbase terraces, terraces 
built according to the method worked 
out by Prof. M. L. Nichols of Auburn, 
terraces on which rows of cotton and 
corn were growing, instead of weeds, 
terraces that in places were scarcely 
visible for the crops, terraces that 
rarely showed a break, terraces of the 
red clay of the Piedmont over which 
-men and mule teams might have la- 
bored for days and never have half 
completed. That was what we had 
come to see in the first district to get 
the benefit of a terracing program that 
has become the talk of farm leaders 
from far and near. 

“Mr. Hamby,” said the county agent, 
“you'll have to tell that story you told 
me in the office.” “Alf” Hamby grinned. 
“I thought I wouldn’t have to tell that 
again. Anyhow it was just this: I- 
paid $9 for some terracing that in one 
rain afterwards saved me. $100.” 

“But, Mr. Hamby,” we put in, “how 
do you know you saved $100?” “Well,” 
he replied, “my land that didn’t have 
any of the new terraces washed away, 
that’s all.” 

By that time we could see that the 
crowd was warming up. “This terrac- 
ing is the best thing that ever happened 
to us,” averred John Hamby. “I 
wasted more time trying to build ter- 


races myself than anything else I ever 
tried to do.” 

“Tl tell the world I wouldn't take 
anything for my terraces.” H. D. 
Campbell said with emphasis. Then 
the crowd began to speculate over pos- 
sible yields when terraces could bring 
all the land in the county under con- 
trol, over the relative difficulties of 
terracing on clay as compared with 
sandy loams, over results on individual 
farms. One man predicted average 
cotton yields of a half bale per acre; 
another said he was already making 
that. Another explained that he had 
had one break in his terraces but it 
was his fault, not the fault of the con- 
struction, 


Terraces or Nothing 


Alf Hamby who had been listening 
to the rapid cross fire came back in: 
“On our lands here, this terracing pro- 
gram simply means the difference in a 
few years between the cost of terrac- 
ing and the value of the land.” 

That statement stuck in our think- 
ing as we-drove away. The terracing 
we knew was costing but $2 an acre 
and less. If perchance there could be 
found in the county a farmer who did 
not believe in the program did he fig- 
ure his land was worth less than $2? 

Over in another part of the county 
Master Farmer C. P. Harwell pointed 
with pride to his flock of purebred 
chickens, invited us to help ourselves 
to the peaches and with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye and a sly glance at 
the county agent explained, “Yes sir, 
this terracing program is a good thing, 
only I don’t want any more frog hol- 
lows.” We saw what he meant when 
he showed us a terrace that in a low 
spot was holding thoroughly and with 
plenty of height. “I want to do a lot 
more terracing this winter,” he told us. 
._ Master Farmer Harwell said the 
new terracing program would save him 
a mule a year, to say nothing of other 
advantages. He has_ been terracing 
for years but found it extremely hard 
on his stock. It was on the Harwell 
place too that we saw the rock and 


cement weirs (one of. which is shown) 
that drop the terrace water in easy 
stages to the highway ditches and so 
save both the land and the road. 

3etween Dadeville and Camp Hill 
we stopped to see the miraculous 
changes that the terracing program 
has wrought on the Judge Johnston 
place. On a 20-acre field on which 
corn was growing following winter 
legumes, they do say that one group of 
men saw the scarred, gullied land be- 
fore terracing began, came back after 
it was finished and drove all the way 
to Camp Hill trying to find it, and 
finally had to return to Dadeville and 
get the county agent. Down the center 
of the field where some of the best 
corn was growing we were told that 
last fall a car could have been dropped 
into the gully. 

In Camp Hill we stopped to talk 
with Mr. Johnston himself. “J’ve got 
a fourth more land since I had that 
work done,” he began. “Some of my 
best land was lying out. ‘ou know 
how the hands will do when there’s a 
gully here and another there. 

“Did you notice that field off on the 
other side of the road?” he asked. 

We said we had seen it from the 
road and he continued, “Well, my Ne- 
gro there likes the terraces all right. 
He says he is going to work every ter- 
race next year, that his best row of 
corn is on the terrace. “When you get 
through laying-by with dese terraces 
you’s done,’ he told me. With our old 
style bench terraces of course he had to 
go in there every summer and cut off 
the weeds and briers.” 


Ninety Per Cent of the Land 


Everywhere we found an optimism 
an enthusiasm, an attitude that said 
plainly, “We know we’re getting some- 
where.” Already 5,400 acres have been 
terraced, with so much booked ahead 
for the coming fall and winter that 
the outfits on hand may not be able to 
take care of the demand. Of the 87,000 
acres of cultivated land in Tallapoosa 
County, Farrington expects eventually 


County Agent Fletcher Farrington. 


to properly terrace at least 90 per cent. 
One community in the county that has 
taken slowly to extension activities 
generally has already booked a thou- 
sand acres in the terracing program. 
Outside Tallapoosa, Randolph, Fay- 
ette, Franklin, Etowah, Madison, 
Limestone, Morgan, Coosa, Cham- 
bers, Cleburne, Marion, Calhoun, 
Clay, and Lee counties have adopted 
the program or are considering it. In 
Georgia, in Clarke, Polk, Jackson, Ca- 
toosa, Fayette, Troup, Coweta, Cobb, 
and Harris counties the program is be- 
ing considered or else is under way, 


@ 


and there may be others in both states ~~ 


that we have overlooked. 

“But wait,” we have already heard 
several saying, “you’d better tell us 
more.of what this program is and how 
and why it ever got started.” 

Year after year for a century early 
settlers and their descendants culti- 
vated the soils of Tallapoosa County, 
One crop followed another, each re- 
quiring ‘clean cultivation. 

And the general practice was 
leave unprotected ‘these red hills im 
winter when freezing seldom occurred 
but torrential rains often fell and wash- 
ed the soil to an undetermined destina- 
tion below. Spring, summer, and fall 
rains had codperated with 
rains until 95 per cent of the county's 
cultivated land was severely washed. 

Such was the condition found by 
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Fletcher Farrington when he arrived 
at Dadeville on March 1, 1932, to be- 
come county agent. 

So unpromising had been the picture 
that when Mr. and Mrs. Farrington 
had first visited the county and on their 
way home she had asked him, “Well, 
what are you going to do about it?” 
he answered, “I’m going up there to 
give my time to 4-H club work and 
tell the boys and girls how big and fine 
a place the world is. When they grow 
up they can leave Tallapoosa County 
and have a part in it.” 


But Farrington was not a man to 
refuse the challenge that gullied fields, 
abandoned homes, and a losing agricul- 
ture placed before him. Two weeks he 
spent driving over the county with 
specialists from Auburn. All agreed 
that his first step in any program must 
be terracing and soil saving. 


Farrington Set to Work 


So Farrington set himself to the 
stupendous job. He laid off terraces 
and directed farmers in making them. 
He himself did much physical work on 
them. He also conducted demonstra- 
tions and held short courses at which 
farmers learned practical terracing. 

At. these terracing schools the 
students were trained in every phase 
of terrace building. They learned the 
proper fall for different conditions and 
‘different terrace lengths, how far apart 

5 should be run, where surplus 
water should be emptied. Each man 
‘who successfully completed the course 


© was awarded a certificate asa “licensed 





terracer.” 


But total progress was too slow. 
Farrington observed that more power 
and bigger equipment were essential 
to making good terraces at a low cost 
on these heavy red soils. Cotton mules 
and horses were not enough. 


fa 


These roadside rock and cement terrace 
outlets protect both land and highway. 


It was obvious to the county agent 
that unless the work was speeded the 
Present generation’ of farmers would 


. be gone before a substantial portion 
| Of the land in cultivation in Tallapoosa 


inty would be terraced. 








While pondering over the solution 
to this difficult problem an idea which 
was then entirely new in terracing 
came unexpectedly. — 

Due to low prices of farm products 
and curtailed production because of 
severely-washed land farmers had to 
struggle and sacrifice to pay their 
taxes. Already the owners of 787 
farms of 173,962 acres were delinquent 
on taxes. One morning, a farmer who 
faced the problem so many others 
were facing, walked into the county 
agent’s office with the plea, “I want 
you to help me get the taxes on my 
land reduced.” Day by day others 
came. Farrington was sympathetic 
and concerned. He attended a tax hear- 
ing before the county board of revenue 
and heard farmers make their pleas. 
Board members were sympathetic but 
it was obvious to them that if taxes 
were reduced there would follow a re- 
duction of the services of county gov- 
ernment—in fact, general atrophying 
in the county. 


It was while attending this hearing 
that the flash came. “Why can’t the 
Tallapoosa County Board of Rev- 
enue assist farmers in terracing 
their farms on a cost basis and 
thereby remove the cause of re- 
quests for tax reductions?” Far- 
rington asked himself. The county 
officials could do it, he reasoned, by 
buying and operating. efficient terrac- 
ing outfits to take the place of the lit- 
tle mule outfits which farmers were 
trying to use. 


Farrington proposed this to the coun- 
ty board composed of Judge J. P. Oli- 
ver and Commissioners Walter Stroth- 
er, LeRoy Langley, John Elkins, Wal- 
ter Robinson, and W. D. Crowe. They 
liked the idea and agreed to co6perate. 


As a starter they borrowed a terrac- 
ing outfit composed of a rebuilt track- 
type tractor and a terracer. After 
six weeks trial they bought it for $1,300. 


So successful were the first terraces 
built with the tracfor outfit that soon 
requests were pouring into the county 
agent’s office for terracing to be done. 
On October 23, 1933, a mass meeting 
was called to work out a permanent 








Left to right: 


Harry Leary; Commissioners A. L. Langley and W. 


D. Crowe; Judge Percy Oliver; Commissioner John Elkins; County 
Agent Farrington; Commissioner Walter Strother. 


plan. Judge Oliver, the board of com- 
missioners, and farmers from all over 
the county were present. Here the 
Tallapoosa Soil Erosion club was or- 
ganized and a five year plan for terrac- 
ing the entire county adopted. Soon 
thereafter five tractor outfits were put 
to work. There are no dues or initia- 
tion fees in the club and any farmer 
who desires to have a part in the soil 
erosion program may become a mem- 
ber. He pays only when terracing is 
done on his farm, on a basis of labor 
cost plus fuel plus depreciation. The 
cost per acre has varied from one dol- 
lar to $2.50, the average being $1.68. 
In the next year no work is expected 
to run over $2 per acre. 


Little Farmer or Big 


The little farmer as well as the big 
farmer has his work done as it should 
be done. “It enabled a farmer having 
a farm of forty acres worth $1,000 
to terrace it properly with an outfit 
which cost $4,300,” said Mr. Farring- 
ton. And to date of all the 5,400 acres 
terraced the Soil Erosion Club lost but 
$4.85 on terracing bills unpaid. 

Judge Oliver told us he was sure 
that terracing was improving the value 
of the land $5-an acre, maybe $10. 

The success of this terracing is lead- 


ing to other work for the tractor out- 
fits. Last spring they were used in 
plowing under winter legumes for en- 
riching the soil. With mule outfits this 
was difficult work, being heavy. It 
also comes when other farm work is 
pressing. These tractor outfits did it 
heautifully for $1 per acre. It is not 
surprising therefore that more orders 
have already been booked for peas and 
vetch for sowing this fall than were 
planted last year. To do this work the 
county bought for each tractor a big 
disk harrow costing $300. 


The people of Tallapoosa County 
have a new hope and a new outlook on 
agriculture and upon life. Right hearti- 
ly do they sing the praises of Fletcher 
Farrington, Judge Oliver, the board of 
commissioners, and all others who have 
helped to inaugurate the terracing pro- 
gram. Farmers now know that their 
depleted soils can be reclaimed and 
made rich again, at a cost which they 
can afford. The county sees the future 
in a brighter light for requests for tax 
reductions are decreasing; the mer- 
chant will benefit for increased farm 
incomes will bring increased de- 
mand for the things he has to sell; the 
banker sees his deposits increasing—in 
fact everybody is being helped by Tal- 
lapoosa’s new terracing program. 


Turning peas and vetch rapidly and efficiently for Tallapoosa farmers for $1 an acre. 







































While they await the arrival of the cream truck, the sheltered 








stand will keep their cream fresher and cooler and of better quality. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


A NATIONAL campaign is being 
waged for the improvement of 
cream -sold or delivered to creameries. 
The cream is graded No. 1, No, 2, and 
No. 3. It is recommended that No, 3 
cream be not accepted or bought at 
all, and in some states 2 cents more per 
pound of butterfat is paid for No. 1 
cream than for No. 2. 

On the quality of the milk and cream 
depends very largely the quality of 
the manufactured product. Little 
progress has been or is likely to be 
made in improving the quality of cream 
until the cream is paid for according 
to its grade or quality. If No. 1 cream 
is better than No. 2 then more should 
be paid for it. It costs a little more to 
produce No. 1 cream than it does cream 
of an inferior grade and until more is 
paid for it there will be little incentive 
to the average person to produce cream 
of a high quality. 


In the production. of high grade 
cream cleanliness is the chief factor. 
Clean cows, milked in clean quarters 
with surroundings free of dust and 
undesirable odors; clean milkers with 
clean hands and clothes; clean vessels 
in which the milk and cream are han- 
dled, and a clean place for the storage 
of the product, that is free from odors 
and dust—these are essential. Dairy 
cleanliness means more than the gen- 
eral idea of cleanliness. If the dairy- 
man can catch the bacteriologist’s idea 
of cleanlimess, especially as to clean 
dairy utensils, he will have made a 
long step toward the production of 
good cream. 

When No. 1 cream brings 2 cents 
more per pound of butterfat than No. 
2, as under the new rules in Texas and 
some other states, it pays to produce 
No. 1 cream, for it does not cost that 
much more to produce No. 1 cream. 
It simply has put into it more dairy 
knowledge and more care. 


To prodiice good cream, we must 
start with the cows. They must not 


only be clean while milked, but they 
must be healthy and particularly must 
the udders be free from disease. The 
long hair should be kept clipped off 
the flanks and udder. These parts 
should also be wiped well with a clean, 
damp cloth, or if soiled, washed and 
rubbed dry before milking. It is often 
recommended that the cows be brush- 
ed, at least the flanks and udder, be- 
fore milking. If any brushing is done 
before milking, it should be done long 
enough before to permit the settling 
of the dust produced by the brushing. 
The stable or milking quarters must 
be clean and free from dust. Feeding 
just before milking, especially the 
feeding of hay or other dry feed is 
objectionable, because of the dust 
which is raised, some of which will 





fall into the milk bucket. Certainly 
hay or other dry roughage must not be 
fed at or just before milking time. On 
the farm where the writer was raised 
the cows were taught to stand quietly 
while being milked, without any feed. 
Unless the entire barn is kept clean 
and the walls free from cobwebs and 
dust, even drafts or breezes will fill 
the air with dust some of which will 
get into the milk. 

The milkers must also be clean, wear 
clean clothes, have clean hands made 
so by thoroughly washing before milk- 
ing. The hands and teats should be 
kept dry, but a little vaseline on the 
teats may prevent “scurf” from the 
teats falling into the milk. Wetting 
the teats with milk must not be allowed. 


The milk pails should have only a 
small opening. The smaller the open- 
ing into the pail the less dirt and dust 
that can fall into the milk. The milk 
vessels should be used for no other 
purpose. They should be heavily tin- 
ned with all joints and seams soldered 
smooth. Pails with rough seams and 
rusty spots should never be used, be- 
cause it is very difficult to remove all 
milk particles from these places and 
keep them clean. 


How to Wash Vessels 


The washing of all vessels in which 
the milk and cream are handled is a 
most particular job and must be done 
with intelligent care and thoroughness. 
All vessels which have had milk or 
cream in-them should first be rinsed 
or washed out thoroughly with plain 
clean water not warmer than the tem- 
perature‘of the milk when drawn from 
the cow, then washed with hot water 
and some good washing powder, using 
a brush instead of a rag. After this 
washing, each vessel must be scalded 
separately with boiling water. The 
vessels should not be wiped dry even 
with a clean rag, but should dry from 
the heat produced by the scalding. 


- Then they should be exposed to sun- 


light in a place protected from dust. 
If a milking machine is used, handled 
properly, and kept clean, it tends to- 


How Goop CREAM 
Is PRODUCED 








ward the production of cleaner and 
therefore better milk and cream. 

The kind of strainer used is of great 
importance. No strainer will take out 
dirt that has dissolved, but the old 
wire strainer will let lots of fine par- 
ticles go through that will show up as 
sediment. Several thicknesses of clotl. 
make a better strainer than wire, but: 
they are hard to keep clean and must 
be boiled after each using. The best 
strainer is the cotton pad which is dis- 
carded after being used. 

The care of the separator is also 
important, if high grade cream is to 
be produced. It must be thoroughly 
washed after use at each milking. 
Flushing with water after separating 
the night milking and washing only 
once a day, after the morning milking, 
may lower the grade of cream. 


Cooling the Cream 


However carefully produced and 
handled, there will be bacteria in milk 
which cause the normal souring and 
probably a few other bacteria, but 
these multiply and develop more slowly 
or not at all if the temperature of the 
cream is at once reduced sufficiently. 
The cream should therefore be cooled 
as quickly as practicable after it is 
separated. Where there is ice or re- 
frigeration the task is easy, but when 
it must be done with water that is not 
as cool as desirable more difficulty 
arises. Some use cool running water 
around the can while others set the 
cream can in water and place a damp 
cloth over the can, allowing it to hang 
down into the water. The evaporation 
of the water from the cloth cools the 
cream as water is slowly drawn up 
into the cloth to be evaporated. 


The cream should be stirred well 
while cooling and cream of different 
temperatures should not be mixed. 
The cream should be delivered or mar- 
keted as frequently as _ practicable. 
Cream is often damaged by the way 
it is handled from the farm to the 
market or creamery. It may be pro- 
tected from heat and dust by wrapping 
with damp cloths or a blanket. 


REDUCING SCREW WORM LOSSES 


HE screw worm is the larval stage 
of the screw worm fly. 

The eggs are deposited in masses of 
300 to 400 upon dead or decaying flesh, 
upon wounds, sores, or within the nos- 
trils or other openings of the surface 
of the body of man or animals. These 
eggs hatch in 1 to 12 hours after they 
are deposited. 

Under favorable conditions, the lar- 
vae become full grown in three to four 
days and then they are one-half inch 
or more in length. When mature they 
leave the tissue upon which they have 
been feeding and burrow into the 
ground and there begin the pupal stage 
which lasts 6 to 12 days: then they 
come out as flies ready to deposit eggs. 

The screw worm fly is found all over 
North and South America. It is found 
in great numbers in many of the 
Southern States where cattle are rais- 
ed. Open sores, contaminated by blood, 
pus, and filth, attract them. They 
sometimes deposit.eggs in the nostrils 
and mouth of sleeping drunk men. 
The screw worm flies are attracted to 
wounds made by dehorning cattle, cas- 


- destroying the larvae. 


By C. A. CARY 


Alabama State Veterinarian 


trating, branding, barb wire cuts, and 
other accidental wounds. Any open 
wound may be attacked by the larvae 
and they will destroy, consume, and 
infect living and dead flesh. 


Treatment consists in removing and 
This in many 
cases is difficult and sometimes im- 
practicable, if not impossible. In the 
early stages of small wounds, just in- 
fected, open the wound and _ scrape 
out all the living and dead _ tis- 
sue and larvae you can, and then 
cover the walls of the cavity with 
pulverized calomel or pack the cav- 
ity with gauze saturated with 10 per 
cent creolin, tincture of iodine, or 
with chloroform. Large, deep cavities 
(such as the open sinus from dehorn- 
ing) may be repeatedly flushed with 
3 to 5 per cent creolin solution; or a 
small piece of gauze may be saturated 
with chloroform and pushed into the 
sinus and left there for 10 to 20 min- 


utes; then remove and repeatedly flush 
the sinus with the 5 per cent creolin 
solution. Some advise packing the 
open wound with gauze bandage that 
is saturated with oil of tar or with tur- 
pentine or crude black oil. 


Prevention is the safest and _ best. 
When dehorning with the saw or with 
dehorning shears, cover the hair 
around the wound with tar and apply 
a pad of absorbent cotton. This cotton 
and tar will cover the wound and pre- 
vent the fly from. depositing eggs. 
Some put a plug of cotton or oakum 
into the sinus opening, then paint the 
place all over with liquid glue to which © 


about 10 per cent of liquid tar has been 4 
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added. This will usually keep the 


wound covered until it heals. 
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nary wounds may be covered with tar = 


and cotton, and, when possible, apply 
a bandage. It is best to apply tar am 
cotton over castrating wounds an@” 
thus repel the fly. When condition 
permits, avoid dehorning and castrat 
ing until the late fall or winter when 
there are few flies to infest and infect 
wounds. 
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Driving a tractor 


wore him out! 


WHEN TIRE 


During a hard day’s work...any time 
when you need to increase vim and en- 
ergy —light a Camel. And as you enjoy 
its cool, rich flavor your flow of natural 
energy will snap back. 

This “energizing effect” in Camels is 


CAMELS 


never get on 
your Nerves 


— and then he smoked 
a CAMEL! 


a discovery recently confirmed by a fa- 
mous research laboratory in New York. 
It occurs in a harmless and utterly de- 
lightful manner. As your latent energy 
is made available, fatigue and irritability 
vanish, and you are your real self again. 


try this delightful way of 
restoring your flow of energy! 


And so we say, whenever you need new 
energy, “get a lift with a Camel!” You 
can smoke Camels all you wish without 
concern over jangled nerves. For the 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
in Camels never get on your nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS—Turkish and Domestic—than any 
other popular brand. 


“Get a LIFT 
with a Camel !” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 














\ selling Stark Trees. Backed 
\ by our 119-year-old fame 
and huge advertising, HE 
EARNED $246.54 PAY 
SELLING STARK 
| TREES IN JUST ONE 
i MONTH during ‘‘depres- 


siontimes’’. Why don’t 


YOU investigate this 
Healthful, 
} Oucdoor Work 
’ CASH PAY 


WEEKLY 


Our NEW PLAN for sales- 

“7 men will help YOU turn your 
} idle spare time into good 
4’ money QUICK! You need no 
ey selling experience. You need no 
2) capital. You invest nothing. Our 
i” FREE SELLING OUTFIT — and 
NEW Sales- ayo ppd Plans will 
enable you to make a success selling 











Pleasant ht from the start. Write immedi- 
Wimberley, poss for the seareling. NEW details 
Farmer = of our NEW PLAN for salesmen. 


If you can’t sell, but want to plant Trees, 
write quick for ‘New Demonstration Price 
Offer and Catalog. Address Box 8.W..142. 


PLEASANT WIMBERLEY, 

>. a So. Western Stark salesman for 
>, 20 years, has fag his spare 
time to make big money 









Stark's VEW PLAN for 
Salesmen-WRITE NOW/ 





1 STARK NURSERIES, 
§ Box S. W. 142, Louisiana, Mo. 


Send me QUICK details of your NEW PLAN 
for Salesmen, showing me poy to make good 


g money in spare time AT ONCE 








(P.F.-8-34) 


t. or R. F. D. ------------------ ee eee 














ee oe ee 
aan ai ambitious, alert man in 
wear this splendid 
pana by ip pay for it if you follow my 
easy plan.Choose from fine woolens, 
tailored to your measure. Just show 
it to your friends—tell them about 
it. You can make up to $10.00 ina 
day this easy way, representing na- 
tionally famous tailors. Sensational 
new can bring you big money 


—easy 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—NO | 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING i 


SEND FOR! F REE ACTUAL SAMPLES! 
1 Jeupply complete elaborate demonstrating sam bag 
of cost, and tested, sure - 
han 3 -getting plans. This ie your chance, Don’ t Te, an 
at pee. Your pay c can beg in first day. 
‘W OF ever. ite today 
eke sE detain Send ‘post Scare letter toH. J. Graves 
-Fiel 00 W. Harrison 


gnzens ahead of 
mol 


ne: 
e pis end surpris ni 





BETTER THAN EVER 





A CARHARTT FARM STOCK AND 


CROP ACCOUNT BOOK FREE 


E. R. Partridge, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


I am interested in the New Carhartt Overalls 
and would thank you to send me a Farm 


Stock and Crop Account Book free. 
Name 
ge ig ice aye sieseas 

PROERRE 6 Phe Somes aa aa a 


ey 











@ Toall our readers who would like 
to paint farm buildings this summer but 
are hesitant because of lack of direc- 
tions, we commend Mr. Carnes’ article 
—his second of the two articles on 
painting. So detailed and so explicit 
are the directions that we believe it 
will answer all painting problems. 








SUALLY it is advisable for a 

farmer to buy ready mixed paint. 
It is difficult to mix paint materials by 
hand as efficiently as machinery de- 
signed for that purpose. 

Preparing the Priming Coat.—To 
prepare the priming or first coat, open 
a gallon can of paint and pour about 
one-third of the contents into another 
vessel; mix the remaining two-thirds 
thoroughly, stirring well from the bot- 
tom. To the two-thirds portion add 
1% pints of turpentine, all of the % 
gallon of thin paint poured off, and a 
pint of pure raw linseed oil. Mix these 
materials thoroughly and you have the 
priming coat ready to apply. 

After applying the priming coat, 
cover all knots and rich places with 
shellac and sandpaper all rough spots. 
All small holes, such as nail holes, 
should be filled with putty. After the 
priming coat is applied, wait one week 
before applying the second coat. 

Preparing Paint for the Second 
Coat.—To prepare the paint for the 
second coat, open a gallon can of ready 
mixed paint and pour off without stir- 
ring one-fourth of its contents. Then 
stir the remainder thoroughly and add 
one pint of turpentine or benzene. Add 
the one-fourth gallon that was poured 
off at first and stir thoroughly. This 
constitutes the paint for the second 
coat. After the second coat is applied 
wait four to five days before applying 
the third coat. : 

Preparing Paint for the Third Coat. 
—When a third coat is to be applied, 
open the gallon can and pour into an- 
other vessel, without stirring, one- 
third of the contents. Then stir each 
portion thoroughl,. Pour the two por- 
tions together and stir well. This con- 
stitutes the paint for the third coat. 


Home-mixed Paints 


The foregoing discussion on mixing 
paints has been based on ready-mixed 
paint. Some property owners prefer 
to buy the materials and mix their own 
paint. Mixing the ingredients in paint 
is a rather difficult job, but if the di- 
rections are followed properly, good 
results can be obtained. It takes a 
tremendous amount of labor properly 
to mix the ingredients in a good home 
mixed paint. 


INGREDIENTS FOR OUTSIDE HOUSE 
PAINT 

Whife lead paste poban cates ouvee 10) pounds 

Oe SS ES Se re 2 gallons 

MMMM Sas. ii ga he aes ebaeees nes 1 pint 

OUEMEINE oxckndccnedcnce’s evanede 1 pint 


The quantities of materials shown 
above when thinned will make about 
seven gallons of paint. 


Before purchasing materials to mix 
paint at home, be sure to make a con- 
servative estimate of quantity needed. 
A container of sufhcient size to hold 
the entire stock solution of paint 
should be provided before starting to 
mix paint. A 50-pound lard can or a 
300-pound white lead’ can is sufficient 
size. It is preferred that the container 
have a tight fitting cover. 


In mixing white lead paint, measure 
and transfer the lead paste to the keg 


By A. CARNES 


neering, 


or can. Pour into another container a 
sufficient quantity of linseed oil to make 
the stock paint. Begin to break down 
the lead paste by adding about % pint 
of linseed oil to the paste and working 
it well into the paste. A wood paddle 
is a good tool to use in working the 
linseed oil into the paste. Continue to 
add oil, a little at a time, and mix 
thoroughly after each addition. Con- 
tinue this process until the paste is 
smooth and workable. Then work Ja- 
pan drier and turpentine in the same 
manner. When zinc is added to the 
home mixed paint, break down the zinc 
in the same manner the lead was 
broken down and add the lead and zinc 
together and stir thoroughly. This 
makes the stock paint that may be 
thinned with linseed oil and turpentine. 


Tinting or Coloring Paint 


Selecting the color of paint to use 
on a farm home is important. If there 
is an abundance of shade around the 
home, white or cream colored paint 
is an excellent color to use. If the 
home is located in the open without 
shade trees, the darker colored paints, 
such as the grays or browns, should be 
used. 


In recent years, there is a tendency 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

to avoid trimmings. The entire house 
is painted one color. If trimmings are 
used avoid the rich, gaudy, and clash- 
ing colors. 

If paint is to be colored for a paint 
job, it frequently happens that the 
quantity of paint colored is not suff- 
cient to comptete the job. Then it be- 
comes necessary to color another batch 
of paint to match the first. This can 
be done by cutting the coloring in a 
small quantity of turpentine and add- 
ing the coloring (in small quantities at 
a time) to the paint and stirring thor- 
oughly. When the color looks like the 
previous batch of paint, put a small 
quantity of the original paint on a 
board and drop a few drops of the new 
batch on the board. When the two 
batches of paint are put together jn 
this manner and you cannot detect any 
difference in color, you have matched 
the colors. 

Lampblack ground in oil may be 
mixed with white paint to give any 
of the shades of gray desired. Chrome 
yellow may be mixed with white paint 
to give any of the cream colors. 

But it is seldom necessary to color 
paint for a jon. Usually the color of 
paint desired is carried in stock in Jo- 

cal stores. 





How much paint and trees and yr i aes to ain a hale into a waa 


TERRACE; PLANT LEGUMES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


middles. The vetch is turned in the 
spring and the land planted to corn. 

With this kind of soil treatment on 
the Sand Mountain Station, the four- 
year average yield of cotton has been 
1,668 pounds per acre, and the average 
yield of corn 56% bushels per acre. 
Probably this is as simple a crop pro- 
duction program as anyone may want. 
Nevertheless, this simple cropping sys- 
tem has produced 1% bales of cotton 
per acre for four successive years and 
much more corn than the average Iowa 
and Illinois farmer produces. 

Another experiment on the Moun- 
tain Station calls for the planting of 
vetch and cotton on the same land 
each year. The total fertilizer treat- 
ment each year is 375 pounds of super- 
phosphate and 50 pounds of muriate 
cf potash per acre. One-third of this 
phosphate and potash is applied to cot- 
ton directly and the other two-thirds 
to the vetch in the cotton middles. By 
this treatment an average yield of over 
10,000 pounds of vetch per acre has 
been produced in four years and an 
average yield of 1,725 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre following the vetch. 

At the Tennessee Valley Station, a 
two-year rotation is followed, which is 
treated exactly like the one mentioned 
above on the Sand Mountain Station. 


The average yield of cotton on the 
Valley Station has been 1,652 pounds 


of seed cotton, and the average yield” 


of corn 41.9 bushels. These are 
examples of very high crop yields ob- 
tained in actual experiments. 


Plan Now for Winter Legumes 


Thousands of farmers have made 
large yields of cotton and corn fol- 
lowing crops of vetch or peas in Ala- 
bama. 3y the time this article ap- 
pears in print, it will be time for farm- 
ers to begin buying their seed for fall 
planting, and by the time they have 
secured their planting seed the writer 
will present another article in the col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist giving further advice on meth- 
ods of planting, time of planting, etc. 


Readers are urged to consider very 
carefully the conservation of their land 
through proper terracing and the use 
of soil building crops as a means of 
producing large yields of our commoa 
far-crops at a low cost. Regardless 
of: whether the Federal government 
continues to aid farmers through pres 
ent methods, it will always pay indi- 
vidual farmers to do everything that 
they possibly can to produce their 
crops as cheaply as possible. Saving 
soil and building it up through the use 
of cover crops are their most impor 
tant jobs during the fall and wintet 


——————___ 


READY TO PAINT? HERE’s How 


Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engi- 
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SUMMER VEGETABLES UNTIL FROST 
By L. A. NIVEN 


wet we plant in our gardens of these plantings to produce well. I 
during the next few days will usually plant three varieties of the 
largely determine whether we will have regular turnips—Purple Top White 
frost tender vegetables right up to Globe, Seven Top, and White Globe— 
frost. I expect to plant the following and the Purple Top rutabaga. If I 
tender vegetables the first week in Au- were planting only two varieties these 
gust if I did not get them in the latter would be Purple Top White Globe 
part of July :— and Seven Top. The latter is for 
1. Bush snapbeans’ 3. Roasting ear corn epee only. 

9. Pole beans (Ken- (early variety) 


tucky Wonders) 4. Okra 
5. Tomatoes 


Where one has a very rich, moist, and 
a thoroughly prepared piece of ground 
broadcast planting will usually prove 
all right. However, I like the row 
method better, and usually plant that 
way. This enables me to thin them 


If I didn’t plant the following the 
latter part of July I will plant them in 
the first week in August :— 


1. Beets é Irish potatoes properly, and secure more uniform 
2. Cabbage . Turnips . = 5 
3, Collards 7. Chinese cabbage size roots. Then too, when planted 


in rows the plants may be sprayed in 
such way as to largely control lice, and 
this is nearly impossible when sowed 


4, Carrots 


All of these seven will stand frost 
and a reasonable amount of freezing eamiioaaa: 
weather, and may be safely planted now 
anywhere in the Cotton Belt, and a I like the following method. Thor- 
hundred or so miles above it. If a good oughly break and harrow ground. 
quantity of these 12 vegetables are Broadcast well rotted manure on the 
planted soon on well prepared, rich, ground and harrow it in. At the same 
and reasonably moist ground late fall time broadcast 6-8-6 or 4-8-4 fertilizer 
and early winter should find an abun- at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds per 
dance of vegetables on hand. Even if acre. If stable manure is not available 
frost or severe freezing should catch I like to use fertilizer at rate of at 
some of them it is worth while taking least 2,000 pounds per acre. If only 
the chance, and I expect to do so. 500 to 600 pounds per acre is to be 
given I prefer putting it in the drill. 
The heavier fertilizing will usually 


@ For making this last setting of toma- 
pay, however. 


toes I set either plants or long tender 
suckers if available, pinching off all I suggest liberal plantings be made, 
leaves except at the top and setting hecause the chickens, cows, and hogs 
so that only the top inch or two is ike them just as well as we do. And 
above ground. This puts the plant too, they can be put in earth covered 
roots deep enough to be down in moist hills just before severe freezing starts 
soil during a drouth, and is quite and kept crisp and tender throughout 
helpful. If neither plants nor tender the winter. 
suckers are available I plant the seed 
in hills where they are to remain and 
thin out. For this late planting I pre- @ Late August or early September is 
fer the Stone or the Baltimore. the time to give strawberries the first 
I try to make my. late planting of @PPlication of fertilizer, followed with 
cabbage and collards in July, but if 2 second application in November, De- 


weather conditions are not right to do cember, or January. A 6-8-6 at the 
so I put them in as soon after August rate of 750 pounds per acre in August 


fas possible. As with tomatoes, if and same quantity in late fall is the 
plants are not available I plant pee right quantity. Apply broadcast in the 
in hills where they are to remain and middles on top of the plants, and knock 
thin out. -If a low moist piece of it off the leaves with brush made from 


ground is available near the house it ‘¢ branches or twigs. 
is advisable to make these late vege- 
table plantings there instead of in the @ For head lettuce in late fall and 
regular garden, as the limiting factor early winter I sow seed in a partially 
in successfully growing these is nearly  haded bed late this month and trans- 
always water. If both rich ground and plant to rows as soon as plants are big 
moisture are provided success is more enough—about 30 days. Big Boston 
than half won, is a satisfactory variety for the fall 
crop. I sow seed in coldframe, or in a 
® Kentucky Wonder beans planted now fed in the garden surrounded by a shal- 
should be in their prime after hot Jow box without bottom or top. Par- 
weather has passed, and they certainly tial shade is provided by putting three- 
are good at this time of year. Even jnch strips of board across the frame 
where one has vines that may bear about three inches apart. When seed 
until fall a new planting now is advis- jis sowed I cover lightly with hay or 
able, because the beans are usually more straw and thoroughly water, removing 
tender and crisp than from old vines. the hay just as seed come through the 
I shall continue to plant bush snap- ground. I set these plants in cold- 
beans once every 10 days to two weeks frame and cover with cotton sheeting 
until early September. I believe this for protection when temperature drops 
should be done in every home garden, to 20 degrees or below. I set the plants 
or up to the time when frost is 45 to 10 to 12 inches apart both ways, and 
days away. in quite rich ground. South of Alex- 
andria, La., Jackson, Miss., and Macon 


© This is the big turnip planting month, ©» it may be grown in the open. 


although I try to make a second plant- Now is the proper time to plant 
ing early in September. Starting with Chinese cabbage seed. This vegetable 
4 planting of rutabaga turnips in July is gaining in popularity, and is much 
% early August, a planting of the liked when made into slaw, or used as 
regular turnip varieties early in August, lettuce. I plant the seed in rows where 
with a second planting of these in Sep- the plants are to remain, and thin 


Weather conditions for one or more space as for regular cabbage. 
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- . Witha new 1935 


BATTERY. OPERATED 


PHILCO 


A Musical Instrument of Quality 


OW —world-wide radio reception for homes not wired for 

electricity! Imagine the thrill of listening to London, Berlin, 
Paris, Madrid, Buenos Aires and other foreign stations—regu- 
larly, clearly and at full room volume! PLUS the finest repro- 
duction of American programs—including short-wave reception 
even in the daytime, of distant American stations you could not 
hear at all on standard broadcast 
radios! Enjoy the thrills and glor- 
ious tone of a new 1935 Battery- 
Operated PHILCO. 


PHILCO 34 Baby Grand 


New 1935 Baby Grand with 4-point 
Tone Control, Automatic Volume Con- 
trol, Permanent Field Dynamic Speak- 
er, special PHILCO High-Efficiency 
Tubes and new plug-in combination 
oversize B and C Battery. Available 
with Storage Battery or new long-life 
Dry A Battery. Beautiful hand-rubbed 
Butt Walnut cabinet. 


COMPLETE 
$75 WITH BATTERIES 
Also an attractive PHILCO Baby 
Grand similar to the 34B for American 


Broadcasts only, Com- $49 95 


plete with Batteries, at 


PHILCO 34 Lowboy 


New 1935 Lowboy cabinet of hand- 
rubbed two-tone Walnut. Remarkable 
features including 4-point Tone Con- 
trol, Automatic Volume Control, Per- 
manent Field Dynamic Speaker, spe- 
cial PHILCO High-Efficiency Tubes 
and new plug-in combination oversize 
B and C Battery. Available with Sto- 
rage Battery or new long-life Dry A 
Battery. 


COMPLETE 
$95 WITH BATTERIES 
Also a handsome PHILCO Lowboy of 


similar design for American Broad- 


casts only, Complete 
with Batteries, at $65 











A PHILCO FOR EVERY 
PURSE AND PURPOSE ! 
In addition to these powerful Battery- 
Operated models, there are PHILCOS 
for use with 32-volt farm-lighting 
plants and a large selection of all- 


electric PHILCOS. 














... And, a Complete Selection of 
PHILCO AUTO RADIOS — $39.95 up 


EASY TERMS~— Liberal Trade-In Allowance 


See Your Local PHILCO Dealer or Write Your Nearest Distributor: 


Allen & Jemison Company ................ 620 Greensboro Ave., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Brown Distributing Co: .................0..000- 665 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Electric Sales & Service Co. ...................... 1550 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Selma Ge Ae UG, sooo isd 4-0.eb 04 cea h os bo Sa iwand 607 E. Cass St., Tampa, Fla. 
Forrall- Wight Ce 65.5. oa. ee een ....421-23 N. Washington, Albany, Ga. 
ASME MARR 0d 28g 50s oni de Oa ng oo: 0 0'e 78 Oe 925 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola Hardware Co. _............... 21-23 E. Garden St., Pensacola, Fla. 
Sharp Battery & Electric Co. .............. 4th & Broad Sts., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
A BO Oe iia nha a «oka ih be A Ch pee 406 Bull St., Savannah, Ga. 
NN UE NR BN oa 55k Lo cig ad cciaes pacing OR Abe a ed eee ae a Montgomery, Ala. 


WatheeliemaamesCey a5 ccs. folic Vic ateies oka ce 414 So. Zist St., Birmingham, Ala. 
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“Will you buy ' 
| my chicken, | 
mister?” / 





Yes, Swift & Company buys poultry, eggs and 
butterfat every business day. And pays cash... 
Swift & Company ships Swift’s Premium Meats 
and Chickens, and Swift’s Brookfield Butter, 
Cheese and Eggs in the same refrigerator cars 
with meats. ... The same salesmen sell all of 
these products to retail dealers. ... Instead of 
delivering each product in a different truck, 
Swift & Company delivers all of them to stores 
in the same trucks. ...A most efficient distribu- 
tion system is the result. For years, Swift & 
Company’s profits from all sources have been 
only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


In daily touch with more than 35,000 consuming 
centers of meats, poultry and dairy products, 






Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to visit the ‘‘Swift 
Bridge of Service’’ exhibit, and the Swift Plant at the Union Stock Yards. 
a 
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FARM AND DESK 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


EIGHBORS may not know much 
about my activities as an editor, 
but they do know that I keep pretty 
busy at gardening the year round. 
When this issue gets into the mails, 
I’ll be deep in fall plans and plantings. 


@ Many of our folks do not have bet- 
ter fall gardens because they do not 
plant late enough. Last fall when I 
was planting beans the first of Sep- 
tember neighbors were saying to me, 
“Do you reckon they will ever do any- 
thing before frost? You know frost 
will get them before they mature.” I 
know that the first killing frost in our 
locality is usually not earlier than 
about November 10. Knowing then 
that snapbeans will take about six to 
eight weeks to mature, squash six to 
seven weeks, bunch butterbeans 10 
weeks, etc., I. plant accordingly. 


@ On the other hand, we do not 
have more good late fall and winter 
gardens because our folks are afraid 
to plant winter crops as early as they 
should. Just as some of my neigh- 
bors thought I planted beans too late, 
they thought that I planted turnips too 
early when I planted the first of Sep- 
tember. We'll be planting this year 
in August. In my section Bermuda 
onions should probably not be planted 
in September, but the first of October 
is not too early, nor is it too early 
for radishes. One onion, the Red Mul- 
tiplier or Australian Tree onion, which 
I think is the best of all multipliers, 
can be planted even in August and will 
make green onions by November. To 
get lettuce early I sow the seed in a 
bed and protect the young plants from 
the hot sun and then set them out in 
the open in October. 

Last year I began planting a brand- 
new garden the first week in Septem- 
ber. By early November we had eaten 
from it snapbeans, Irish potatoes, 
green lettuce, radishes, greens, green 
onions, and squash, and kale was big 
enough to eat. Our tomatoes we were 
forced to ripen inside as killing frost 
came on November 7. 


@ In my opinion one of the chief re- 
quirements for a good fall garden is 
to have the land fertilized and prepar- 
ed ready for planting when a season 
comes. For example; if late bunch 
beans should be planted the middle of 
September, and there should be a good 
rain the first week of the month all the 
moisture is likely to be lost and the 
chance for planting lost as well, if the 
ground must be prepared after the 
rain has already fallen. Not only do 


I try to have the ground ready but if 
I think a rain is coming I may go 4 
ahead and plant just before the rain, 


@ When I had to buy some rope re- 
cently the hardware man offered me 
manila at %4 cent a foot, cotton at dou- 
ble that price. I promptly bought the 
latter and paid the difference. We 
folks in the South could greatly in- 
crease the consumption of cotton if we 
would demand it more ourselves: 
sugar in cloth sacks, cotton bagging, 
fertilizer in cotton sacks, to name a 
few of the possibilities. I heard just 
the other day of one grocer predicting 
that in a year no sugar would be sold 
in cloth. Will cotton farmers stand 
for that? By the way, if any attempt 
is being made to hike sugar prices in 
your section don’t let anybody tell you 
the processing tax is causing it all. 
The processing tax adds but five cents 
to the cost of every ten pounds. 


@ If you have ever wished that you 
could get nothing but pullets in the 
baby chicks you buy for your next 
year’s flock, or nothing but cockerels 
if you are in the capon business, or for 
other reasons wished that you could’ 
know which was which, this new de- 
velopment of “chick sexing” looks 
promising. The method was first de- 
veloped by the Japanese where experts 
have attained a very high degree of 
accuracy in sexing chicks; an accu- 
racy of 70 per cent is said to be fairly 
easily acquired. A pamphlet giving 
the essential directions may be obtain- 
ed from the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 


@ Some thought-provoking letters 
have been coming to us recently. Says 
Wallace Upton, DeKalb County, Ala- 
bama: “Along with the New Deal I 
think we should abolish the crime of 
working our women in the cotton 
fields.” ... From T. E. Getzen, Colum- 
bia County, Florida: “I am seventy- 
one years old; I began paying taxes 
(on land I bought) at the age of fif- 
teen, and have paid every year since, 
but can’t see how I am going to pay 
taxes that are now due.” 

From T. L. Wilcox, Talladega Coun- 
ty, Alabama: “A higher wage scale 
for farm labor would not only benefit 
the laborers but all farmers who are 
working their own land without hired 
labor afhd all tenant farmers alike. It 
would also eliminate most of this so- 
called corporation farming which relies 
chiefly on the exploitation of cheap la- 
bor and is a direct threat to independ- 
ent farmers.” 
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Crimson clover makes the seed corn; the seed corn bring 
Lumpkin, Maste: Farmer, Marshall County, Alabama, who last 
20 acres of clover and sold 750 bushels seed corn. He has also built up his land s0 
that he made 36 kales of cotton on 30 acres last year. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


HE estimated cotton acreage stand- 

ing on July 1 was 28,024,000 acres, 
4 reduction of 31.4 per cent as com- 
pared with last year’s planted acreage 
of 40,852,000 acres. This greatly re- 
duced acreage was an agreeable sur- 
prise to most people, and prices -re- 
acted very favorably. The cotton trade 
had expected a larger acreage, about 
a million acres more. 


The estimate also sets at rest per- 
sistent reports that from 30 to 35 mil- 
lion acres were being planted and that 
the South would be swamped this fall 
with several million bales of taxable 
cotton. It now appears-that the South 
will not produce in excess of the 
10,000,000 500-pound bales of tax-free 
cotton allowed under the Bankhead 
law. It is interesting to note that if 
we take the planted acreage of 28,024,- 
000 acres, deduct 2% per cent for 
abandonment, and then apply the aver- 
age yield for the last five years, 1929- 
1933 inclusive (183 pounds of lint per 
acre), we shall produce almost exactly 
10,000,000 500-pound bales. 

It is hardly likely that we shall equal 
our five-year average yield inasmuch 
as during this period two unusually 
large crops have been grown. There 
is much more reason to expect a yield 
no larger than the 10-year average. 
In that case, a 9%4-million-bale crop 
would be grown. 


@ Noone has yet figured out how high 
the price of cotton can go without too 
great encouragement to foreign grow- 
ers. If the price gets too far out of 
line with other crops, it will not only 
greatly encourage increased foreign 
growth but make production control 
impossible. Trying to control produc- 
tion with cotton at 20 to 25 cents a 
pound under present conditions would 
be like tying a bull yearling with 
paper twine. 


@ Federal Land Banks now own or 
hold subject to redemption by the bor- 
rower 22,078 farms. While these banks 
hold 20 to 25 per cent of the total farm 
mortgage indebtedness of the nation, 
during the past seven months they have 
been responsible for only 1 to 7 per 
cent of the foreclosures. 


@ The recent housing survey shows 
that half the farmhouses are in need 
of repair. About 15 per cent need re- 
placements of foundations; 15 to 20 per 
cent need new roofs; 10 to 15 per cent 
new floors, and 10 per cent repairs of 
exterior wails. About 3% billions or 
$575 per house is needed to put them 
in good livable condition. 


® The Federal government and ‘the 
Sinners have been unable to reach an 
agreement. The ginners insisted on a 
fixed price for ginning charges and to 
this the Government was unable to 
agree. The Government in turn wish- 
ed to set a maximum price, which 
Would have prevented exorbitant’ 
fates in localities where no ginning 
competition existed, and yet made it 
Possible for rates to be considerably 
Under the maximum in areas where 
there is keen ginning competition. 


® Measuring contracted corn and 

is under way. The acres in 
Sowing cotton are being measured, 
the rented acres also if there is 


any doubt. If more acres of cotton 
are growing than the contract allows, 
the farmer must plow up the excess. 
In addition a check is made of the 
crops growing on the rented acres, and 
the uses for which they were planted. 
A count is also made of the number 
of tenants and day laborers this year 
and last. 


@ The procedure in connection with 
the ginning of this season’s crop will 
be about as follows: 
issued to ginners who will attach to 
bales when farmer surrenders tax 
exemption certificate. The farmer 
who wishes to take his ginned cotton 
home, store it, and pay tax when sold 
must make affidavit before any county 
agent or county or community com- 
mitteeman. These officials may also 
administer oaths im connection with the 
farmer’s application for tax exemption 
certificates. 


@ Members of cotton codperatives are 
now showing preference for the “pur- 
chase and sale pool’ plan, or as it is 
often called the “immediate fixation 
pool.” The well known seasonal and 
optional pools used in the past have 
practicaily been abandoned. 

When the member is ready to dispose 
of his cotton under the “purchase and 
sale” or “immediate fixation pool” 
plan, he takes his samples to the asso- 
ciation’s classing office in his territory. 
The classer in charge grades, staples, 
and values the cotton, and the mem- 
ber receives at once a full cash settle- 
ment. 


@ One of the last bills to receive the 
approval of Congress was the Frazier- 
Lemke bankruptcy measure. Briefly, 
it permits farmers who take the bank- 
uptcy law to ask their creditors to 
scale,down debts or extend time of 
payment. Failing in this, the law 
makes it possible for the farmer to 
hold at ieast a part of his property by 
making either a repurchase agreement 
or renting the property for five years, 
with the right to purchase any time 
during that period. 

Some people believe the law will be 
a blow to farm credit, while others say 
that it will permit farm owners to 
badger mortgage holders into writing 
down their mortgages. In effect, it 
means a six-year farm mortgage mora- 
torium, others insist. 

But Governor W. I. Myers of the 
Farm Credit Administration says: “It 
is in accord with our program since it 
attempts to prevent occasional selfish 
creditors from foreclosing on distress- 
ed farm debtors.” According to the 
governor, only one farmer in several 
hundred insolvent farmers will be forc- 
ed to resort to the provisions of this act. 
Most of them will be able to reach an 
agreement with creditors by voluntary 
action. Because of an inherent repug- 
nance to bankruptcy , few farmers take 
this route to settle their financial diffi- 
culties, and this is expected to offset 
any bad effects the law may have. 


@ The farm price index now stands 
at 77, which is the highest since July, 
1931, and represents a 54 per cent in- 
crease since March, 1933. The ratio 
of farm prices to prices farmers pay 
has advanced to 63, the highest since 
May, 1931, except for July and Au- 
gust of 1933. 
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WHAT HAS SAFETY 
AT SEA TO DO WITH 


STARTING YOUR CAR? 


LL types of craft, from small — boats to 


mighty liners, depend on Exide Batteries. Without 
dependable batteries in an emergency, a liner’s running 
lights, searchlights, radio, steering gear, bulkhead doors, 
fire protection, pumps and other safety devices mighi 
fail. Without certain battery power, smaller boats would 
drift helplessly, unable to start. 


In the selection of every kind of marine equipment, 
dependability must always be kept uppermost in mind. 
Sea-faring men can take no chances with anything of 
such critical importance as a battery. They have always 
placed their faith in Exide. It was an Exide Battery for 
instance, that flashed history’s most famous distress signal 
just a quarter of a century ago, the signal that saved 
more than 750 persons from the sinking S. S. Republic. 


What has this to do with your car or truck ? 


Automobile batteries look much 
alike. How can you discriminate? You 
can safely be guided by the proved 
dependability of Exide wherever batter- 
ies dare not fail. Buy an Exide and be 
sure. Look for the blue and white Exide 
sign—symbol of honest battery service. 


WHEN IT’S AN _EXIDE 











Bou START 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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You pay no more for them. If 
they fit when you buy them 
they’ll stay the same size—no 
matter how often washed. And 
they are more comfortable— 
look better, and, best of all, 
wear longer. All you need to do 
is be sure they are marked— 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


That means the fabric has been 
completely and permanently shrunk 
by the Sanforizing Process—WILL 
NOT SHRINK. 





Most of the leading brands now 
come Sanforized-shrunk—you’ll 


never go back to the other kind—just 
LOOK FOR THE WORDS 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE 
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To Subscribers ‘Desiring ‘Change of ‘Address 

Picase report your change of address direct to Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
allowing at least four weeks before the change is to take effect. Be sure to send 
your old address together with new address, otherwise you will miss one copy while 
we are writing you for this information. If you expect to move shortly you can 
make sure of getting your copies promptly by notifying us in advance, addressing 
your letter or card to Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 





GENUINE 
OLIVER 
SHARES 





Give You More For Your Money 


Genuine Oliver Diamond Chilled Shares fit the mouldboard—hold their cutting edge— 
and are chilled to last longer. They have plowed more acres of Southern soil than any 
others—are still doing it—doing it better! Oliver Mirror Finish Solid and Soft Center 
Steel Shares are also superior and do better work where scouring is the problem. When 
you need shares, mouldboards, or landsides—see your Oliver Dealer! 








OLIVER 


EQUIPM 





FARM ENT SALES COMPANY 








See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the cou- 
pon to Oliver, 29 Hotel 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Washington and 17th Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; 1616 
Cockrell, Dallas, Texas. 
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PART III 

EN days passed and still Hinson 

could only get hold of $1,000. He 
had grown haggard and harsh lines 
of worry cut deep into his face. He 
felt that he should sacrifice himself in 
order that Linus’ power might be lifted 
from the closed bank. In talking it 
over with his wife he pointed out that 
it was a case of the greatest good for 
the greatest number.. Someone was 
always hurt in such an upheaval. Even 
the cotton plow-up campaign had hurt 
many, though for every one it had 
hurt, it had helped thousands. 

I suppose you are right,” Mrs. Hin- 
son answered with moistening eyes. 
“But it seems so hard—” 

“You see,” said Hinson eagerly, “If 
we do lose this place and the bank 
opens up again, we'll have our $2,000. 
That’s more than we had when we 
started out.” 

“Daddy! Daddy! A man to see 
you!” It was Billy hobbling ahead of 
a stranger whose car stood in front of 
the house. Neither had heard his ap- 
proach. 

“You are Mr. John Hinson?” asked 
the pleasant-faced, heavy-set man, ex- 
tending his hand. 

“Yes.” Hinson shook hands. 
is my wife, Mr. er—er—” 

“C. J. Cartwright.” The stranger 
extended his card. “I’m a special in- 
vestigator from the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in Washington.” 

“Yes?” Hinson still had not con- 
nected it with any matter concerning 
himself. As chairman of the county 
cotton committee he had had dealings 
with several government and extension 
men. This one probably wanted to 
question him about cotton contracts. 

“T see you still don’t quite under- 
stand why I’m down here.” The man 
laughed as though*enjoying a good 
joke. “It is a rather unusual mission. 
Not many personal Presidential orders 
get this far away from Washington.” 

“What is it, man?” Hinson’s pa- 
tience was ebbing. ‘What are you 
talking about?” : 

Billy and his mother weré both 
standing with wide-open eyes wonder- 
ing what was coming. 


“This 


“T’ve spent nearly three days coming 
to see you. If every case was an indi- 
vidual one like yours it would take us 
just 49 years to get this mortgage mess 
straightened out. ” 


sy ON’T you sit down?” asked 
Mrs. Hinson. “I’ll run and 
get you some coffee.” 

“Never mind.” The man held up a 
restraining hand. “I’m half drunk from 
this strong coffee you folks have down 
South. Furthermore, I want you to 
hear that the President himself has 
ordered me to investigate this mort- 
gage of yours. He got the letter—one 
of his secretaries turned it over to 
him—and .. .” 

“The President! What 
gasped the Hinsons in unison. 
“Mummie, I think I’ll run along and 
play,” said Billy. His mother did not 
hear him. 

“No, Sonny, stay right here. I want 
you to hear it.” Cartwright reached 
into the pocket of his gray coat and 


letter ?” 
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JOHN HINSON: 


A Story of Southern Farm Life Today 
By BENTLEY B. MACKAY 


$ ip mista’ 


drew out a rumpled letter. “Let me 
read it to you. I see you didn’t put him 
up to it. 
“Dear Mr. President,” he read, “I’m 
just a little boy 12 years old and I had 
parialisis”—the reader chuckled at the 
spelling—“just like you. That's why 
I feel like I can tell you that some 
mean man with a morgige is about to 
put us off our farm. Being crippled 
like I am, I can’t work so hard and 
help my Daddy and Mama like other 
boys. Mama goes about crying when 
she thinks I ain't looking, and ‘Daddy 
is worried all the time and when he 
comes home instead of playing with 
my little sister and me, he just sits 
and looks straight ahead. Please sir, 
won't you send somebody to help us? 
We'll pay you back some day. 
“Yours truly, 
“BILLY HINSON,” 


“Billy! Oh, Billy!” Mrs. Hinson 
reached out blindly and drew the boy 
to her. Her tears fell on his face and 
she kissed him. ‘My little man! My 
son!” 

“Aw, don’t do that, Mummie!” 
Billy drew back scornfully. “I had 
this man come down here to stop 
you from crying—and now you cry 


hg 


worse’n ever! 


T WAS some minutes before the con- 

versation got down to financial brass 
tacks. “First thing is to see the mort- 
gage holder and let him know what 
the government is willing to do,” said 
Cartwright. “Judging from your place 
as I rode up, it’s worth three or four 
times what this mortgage calls for, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed.” Hinson laughed. “In 
normal times it’s worth at least $18,000. 
But this is a case where a man has 
a grudge against me—” 

“Don’t worry about grudges ; grudges 
don’t go far with Uncle Sam!” 

“Sounds good to hear you say that. 
We can’t see the mortgage holder, but 
the bank which is holding it for collec- 
tion is just five miles from here. We'll 
go there right now. Mother,” Hinson 
turned to his wife, “I’m leaving it to 
you and Billy and Mrs. Andrews to 
cook the finest meal you ever did in 


your life. That’s the only way we can 
show our appreciation to Mr. Cart- 
wright.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I get paid 


to do this,” protested the investigator. 
“Thank Billy and the government. 
I’m just a hired man. They are the 
big shots.” 

The month of November was 4 
pleasant one for the Hinsons. The 
season was ideal; cotton was harvest- 
ed and Hinson had drawn ten cents 
a pound on it through the government 
commodity credit corporation. This 
was twice as much as he had received 
the year before and he still could 
benefit from the rise. The Linus debt 
had been settled; the bank had af- 
nounced that it would re-open soon 
as a national institution and would 
pay all obligations. The farm be 
longed to them! 

As he looked out upon his fertile 
acres, Hinson’s eyes dimmed with 
thankful tears. What a_ difference 
one little year can make! Although 
there were many details to be wor 
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out, the little dairy was again paying 
dividends. There were rumors of a 
corn-hog program which might help 
him out on that carload of hogs he 
had sacrificed a few months before. 


“It’s hackneyed, but I'll say it any- 
way,’ -he whispered ‘to himself: 
“‘God’s in His Heaven, all’s right 
with the world.’” It wasn’t quite 
all right, though, for there was Billy 
to think about—that bad leg of his. 
But things would work out all right, 
he was sure. < 


S COUNTY committeeman, Hin- 
A son had to go to Clements’ office 
oftener than before. It was a pleasure 
now. Farmers were smiling; were 
even laughing over the hardships of 
the past few months. True, there were 
many who were too heavily burdened 
with debt to benefit much from the 
original campaign; but they were look- 
ing forward to the acreage adjustment 
program that had been announced by 
the Cotton Section of AAA. Business 
was increasing rapidly in the town. It 
seemed like a new place. 


“Take off your coat and get ready 
to work,” said Clements to Hinson one 
day as he entered the office. “This ad- 
justment campaign ‘is going td take 
more time than the plow-up campaign. 
That fellow Cobb and the other ginks 
up in the cotton office in Washington 
can think up more darned forms to 
fill out than anybody I ever saw. Look 
at’em!” He waved toward a stack of 
mail that had just arrived. “But heck! 
—I don’t mind it, if it means saving 
the cotton industry. By the way, all 
you option holders are entitled to an 
additional advance of $20 a bale and 
you still will share in any profits above 
this when the cotton is sold. Pshaw, 
I should have been a cotton farmer 
instead of an underpaid county agent!” 


“But think what a jam we’d have 
been in if it hadn’t been for the ex- 
tension service,” said Hinson. ‘We 
never in this wide sworld would have 
waded through all those forms. What’s 
the news—except for this additional 
work?” he asked. 


“Nothing much,” said Clements. “Oh, 
yes, there is, too. They have put our 
home demonstration agent back on the 
the job and I understand they are going 
to re-employ the health nurse. Both 
of ’em will get some government pay. 


thing and another. Boy, that’s another 
thing. This is gettin’ to be just one 
survey after another. Every time a 
farmer or anyone else sees us coming 
he backs up and pulls outa little note- 
book, so as to be able to tell the an- 
swers to a lot of foolish questions we 
have to ask him.” 


“A FTER all, this survey has its 

good points,” said Hinson. “For 
the first time in his life, the average 
farmer is learning to keep an.accurate 
check on his own business.” 


“That reminds me!” Clements point- 
ed to another stack of mail. “Those 
are farm accounting booklets to be 
given, to our farmers. Boy, when 
Uncle Sam does start wet-nursin’ his 
farmer lads, he goes all the way!” 


It was Christmas Eve, 1933. All day 
long Mr. and Mrs. Hinson had been 
shopping. But now Mrs. Hinson had 
80ne on home with friends leaving her 
husband to wait for a truckload of 


| bicycles that were on the way. Busi- 


tess had been so good that the two 
cycle stores in town had sold out. 


Finally the truck rolled in. Hinson 
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selected the prettiest bike that he could 
find, tied it on his car, and started for 
home. Whistling to himself as he rode 
along, he couldn’t help comparing this 
Christmas Eve to the last one. He had 
paid cash for the bike. He didn’t owe 
a bill and there was a nice little nest- 
egg in the bank that would soon be 
available. He intended to spend that 
on Billy—Billy must be made well and 
strong again—and he could hardly wait 
until the bank’s now fast improving 
condition would make that possible. 

His family heard him coming, and 
rushed out to meet him. There was no 
use trying to hide that gaudily-colored 
wheel. Billy and Mary Ann saw it, 
even in the darkness, and let out squeals 
of joy. 

“My bike! Daddy got my bike!” 
Billy shouted over and over. Mrs. 
Hinson just beamed happily and 
squeezed her husband’s arm. 

“Santa’s goin’ to fill my Chris’mus 
tree with dollies and candy!’ yelled 
Mary Ann, not to be outdone. 

As soon as the children were in bed, 
Hinson and his wife sat down before 
the fire. “I have a surprise for you, 
John,” said Mrs. Hinson. “It’s a letter 
from Mr. Cartwright.” 

“Cartwright?” he exclaimed. “What 
does it say?” 

“Billy has been invited to go to 
Warm Springs to take those treat- 
ments — with all expenses paid. It 
came about as a result of that letter 
that Billy wrote to the President— 
where he mentioned his ailment. Some- 
body who asked that his name be with- 
held has paid the whole bill in advance. 
Isn’t it too wonderful to be true? 
Billy may soon be well and strong 
again!” Mrs. Hinson wiped the happy 
tears from her eyes. 


INSON sat as if stunned. “Too 
good to be true—too good to be 
true—” he kept repeating. Suddenly 
he got up and walked out on the porch. 
The night was clear and cold; the 
stars seemed unusually bright. For 
several moments he stood still in 
silent communion. 

“T’m going to do it! That’s the only 
way I can repay this debt!’ he ex- 
claimed at last. 

“What debt, dear?” He had not 
heard his wife come and stand beside 
him. 

“That debt I owe to somebody—to 
the Lord, maybe.” 

“What is that, John?” 

“We can take $500 of the money we 
have in the bank and send it as a free- 
will offering to Warm Springs so that 
some other poor little boy or girl can 
get the same chance Billy is getting.” 

His wife was silent for a moment. 
Then she placed her arm around John’s 
neck and looked up into his face. 

“T have always thought that I had 
the finest husband in the world—now 
I know it. We'll let that be our 
Christmas gift to humanity !” 

“Atta girl!” Hinson patted his wife’s 
shoulder. “I knew you would agree. 
Look—” he broke off suddenly. “Look 
at that great big star over there in the 
east. Isn’t it a beauty? What’s the 
name of it?” 

“T don’t know,” whispered his wife. 
“It may be—it may be—well, it’s 
Christmas Eve, you know.” 

Side by side they stood and looked 
out upon a sleeping®world—a restless 
world, a not yet happy world—but not 
half so restless, nor unhappy as it had 
been just twelve short months before. 

THE END 
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that a sale does not 
complete the transaction 
between us and the car 
buyer, but establishes a 
new obligation on us to see 
that his car gives him good 
service. We are as much 
interested in your econom- 
ical operation of the car 
as you are in our eco- 
nomical manufacture of it.”” 


‘a 


“We have always believed 





A New Ford Service 


of Special: Interest 
to Farmers 


Engines and other units 
reconditioned at the Ford 


factory 


HENRY FORD in the signed state- 
ment above tells you in his own 
words that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is not just selling a car but 
also service and satisfaction. And 
he believes that you will get 
more service out of your Ford 
if it is overhauled at the Ford 
factory. If it is completely re- 
conditioned by the same men 
who built it. If the work is done 
under factory inspection and 
under factory standards. That 
is why he has recently inaugu- 
rated this new and exclusive 
Ford Exchange Service. 

When your Ford engine needs 
overhauling (that will be 
normally after 40,000 or 50,000 
miles), just have your local Ford 
dealer replace the engine that is 
now in your car with a newly 
reconditioned engine 
from the Ford plant at 
Dearborn, Michigan. It 





Prices for exchange of 
factory-reconditioned 
units 
Engine (V-8). . . $49.50* 
Engine (4-cyl. AandB) 46.50* 
Distributor . . . 1.90 
Carburetor. . . . 1.85 
Shock Absorber . . 2.00 
Fuel Pump... 1.65 
Clutch Disc Assembly 2.75 
Clutch Pressure Plate 3.80 
Brake Shoe (each) oe 


*Includes installation. Slightly higher 
west of the Rockies. 











will take only a few hours and 
save you the inconvenience of 
having your car tied up in the 
shop for days. And the cost will 
be far below the usual cost of 
overhauling (see prices above). 
This service is available on 
models A and B and V-8 Ford 
cars and trucks, and is also ex- 
tended to the reconditioning of 
such units as distributor, car- 
buretor, and brake shoe as- 
sembly and to the replacing of 
worn or obsolete parts with new 
ones. And when you get your 
Ford again, it is ready to 

give thousands of miles 

of trouble-free service. 


“The Universal Car” 


We have literature which describes this new and exclusive Ford Engine Service. 
Also several new booklets on the Ford V-8 car and the Ford V-8 truck. These 
booklets are free and we shall be glad to send them to you on request. This 


coupon is for your convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3681 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklets on the subjects checked below. 


Ford Exchange Service 





New Ford V-8 


New Ford V-8 Truck______ 








Name 


Route 





State 





Post Office 
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E RISE to recommend a per- 


sonal rehabilitation for every 
member of every farm family. Each 
family of course should make its own 
code, according to the needs of its in- 
dividual members for recreation and 
inspiration to relieve the monotony of 
the workaday world. 


For this year at least, the nicest va- 
cation of course would be a trip to 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. By means 
of good roads, the family automobile, 
and a well planned home pantry, the 
trip to Chicago may embrace a series 
of real adventures: camping trips on 
scenic routes, visits to historic cities 
and places, old homes, beauty spots, 
demonstrations of good farming and 
homemaking. If you are going, get 
road maps and talk with people who 
have made the trip. 

For some of us the railroad train 
still holds adventure and allure. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay expresses it thus :— 
“My heart is warm with friends I make 
And better friends I’ll not be knowing; 
But there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take 
No matter where it’s going.” 

If you should choose a train trip to 
Chicago, you can get a conducted tour 
and thus insure yourself of seeing the 
most important things. Against that day 
you start away I suggest that you start 
collecting literature and notes. 


Bess Streeter Aldrich reminds us in 
A Lantern in Her Hand that not ev- 
eryone who stays at home is narrow 
and not everyone who travels is broad; 
still there are times when we would 
like to leave the daily routine and the 
obligation it imposes and see some of 
the places (often nearby) that have 
gripped our fancies—a glimpse of high 
mountains—a dip in the sea or gulf—a 
cool cavern—broad expanse of the big 
open spaces—a quiet fishing place—cool 
deep woods. 





A “Two-time” Vacation 


As a dual purpose vacation and edu- 
cational trip farmers’ and homemakers’ 
short courses at our agricultural col- 
leges are growing in attendance and 
popularity each year. Programs are 
planned in detail to meet the various 
needs of the farm family : social, recre- 
ational, religious, economic, and edu- 
cational. In the words of one enthusi- 
astic woman in attendance at such a 
meeting, “It is such a nice rest to be 
relieved of all housekeeping duties for 
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a week. I enjoy the dining hall meals. 
The exchange of ideas with farm peo- 
ple from every part of the state is 
worth while on its own account. Ev- 
ery demonstration and-lecture I attend 
is so practical, so to the point, I can 
put them to work when I get back 
home.” 


South Carolina farmers will hear 
the Paris Island Marine Band when 
they attend the Farmers’ Week Au- 
gust 14-17 at Clemson College—a good 
example for other state farmers’ meet- 
“We expect to have good music 
and sound economics,” reports Dr. W. 
W. Long, director of the South Caro- 
lina Extension Service. 





ings. 


Those who stay at home may like 
this Oklahoma plan for music: The 
county federation of farm women’s 
home demonstration clubs can have 
occasional band concerts on the breezy 
porch of their*native stone club house 
in the Arbuckle Mountains this sum- 
mer, since Vernon Reed, teacher at 
Fox school where there is an active 
club, organized 4-H club and other 





part in at the annual State 4-H Round- 
up. So to balance it up, songs and 
games are added for recreation, not 
only in the Round-up, but in the club 
meetings back in the communities.” 


Summer camps for 4-H clubs are 
increasingly popular. Camp Long near 
Aiken, S. C., will be kept open for 
boys and girls from 15 counties, writes 
Theo Vaughan, assistant state boys’ 
club agent. In West Virginia the older 
club girl has a vacation camp all her 
own. Classes in nature, courtesy, mu- 
sic, games, poetry, 4-H club plans, 
story telling, swimming, posture and 
health, dress, kodakery, and many 
crafts will provide interesting and use- 
ful instructions for the morning work 
of the camp. Tribal activities, aquatics, 
vespers, council circles, and camp fire 
programs fill the afternoon and eve- 
ning to overflowing. 


Not Easy to Forget 


In Kentucky: At the University 
of Kentucky, a visit to Maxwell Place 
—the hospitable home of President and 





boys into a band. The band recently Mrs. Frank L. McVey. Impres- 
entertained at the club house, two sions of Junior Week: 548 busy 
Filipino home 4-H boys and 
demonstration girls earnestly at- 
agents studying = ===] tending meetings, 
the work in this singing, attending 
state, says Mrs. GYPSY FLARE vespers, and all 


Minnie B. Church, 
home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

Here is some- 
thing different 
and _ altogether 
challenging in the 
program for the 
State 4-H Round- 
up at Stillwater, 
July 25-28 :— 

“There certain- 
ly is enough work 
for the rural boys 
and girls in their 
farm and home 
club projects, let 
alone the round of 
instruction and 
contests they take 





Is it the west wind calling 
That gives us gypsy hearts, 

Or sunbeams gaily falling 

Out where the far trail starts? 


Ts it the. blossoms drifting 
Across the meadowlands, 

Or green Icaves gently shifting, 
Or eager active hands? 


Ts it the beauty reaching 
Up to the sky’s vast blue, 
Or human reason teaching 
That time is moving too? 


What makes the gypsy yearning, 
What urges us to roam? 

Why are we slow at learning , 
To be content at home? 





the while with 
notebooks in hand, 
eager for new 
suggestions to 
take back to their 
farm homes. Ac- 
cording to J. W. 
Whitehouse, state 
4-H club leader, 
35 per cent of the 
boys and girls 
enrolled in the 
University School 
of Agriculture 
apd Home Eco- 
nomics have been 
4-H club boys 
and girls. As 
Dean T. P. Coop- 
er expresses it: 


—Peter A. Lea. 












A community recreation center pro- 

vides a splendid meeting place for both 

children and adults. This one is at 
Wewahitchka, Florida. 


“The University of Kentucky is just 
as big as the state of Kentucky. It 
reaches out to every nook and corner 
of the state. The boys and girls of the 
state are never out of the shadow of 
the wings of the University.” We ob- 
served a scramble for notebooks and 
pencils when Dean W. S. Taylor gave 
the following version of “4-H’s” :— 


“1. Hopefulness. Always look on 
the bright side but be able to see both 
sides. 

“2. Helpfulness. We have come to 
have great respect for young men and 
women who are helpful in family and 
community. 

“3. Happiness. We all like cheerful- 
ness, not gloom and despair. 

“4. Handsomeness. I like a good 
looking person. There’s something 
wrong with the person who does not 
like to see a handsome boy or girl. Be 
interested in your personal appear- 
ance. Build for yourself.an attractive 
personality.” 

President Frank L. McVey gave ut- 
terance to this fine philosophy of life: 
“I, like a hummer-er—one who sings 
in his heart even if he cannot sing.” 


«At Berea College, while observing 
young men at work making excellent 
reproductions of furniture in solid 
mahogany, ‘walnut, cherry, etc., we 
paused to read thése signs on the wall: 
“When a thing is done, it is perfect 
only to the man who can’t beat it,” and 
yet another, “Codperate: so conduct 
yourself that others may work with 
you,” and “He that hath a trade hath 
a fortune.” 


After sundown in Kentucky—a soft 
glow that subtly transformed a simple 
farmhouse—an old covered well fairly 
staggering under a load of honeysuckle 
—clusters of purple clematis—twittet 
of birds—distant tinkling of cowbglls 
—a breeze that shook the cape jasmines 
before the door, and a sense of ineffa- 
ble peace! 


In Frankfort, Miss Lena Nofcier, 
genial director of the Kentucky Li- 
brary Commission, from whom farm ' 
community groups may secure books 
and library help—an opportunity not 
to be overlooked. 
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By SALLY 


Summer Beauty . 


AINTY as a rose, cool as a cu- 
cumber, fresh as a daisy, crisp 
as a lettuce leaf, fair as a lily! Pick 
your own garden variety of beauty 
‘adjective—and then decide how you 
will go about the business of having 
that adjective describe You. Or per- 
haps you'll want to pick a whole bas- 
ket of adjectives—to have all those 
crisp cool words describe You! 
Certain it is that no matter how 
perfect your features and figure may 
be, your real loveli- 





OUT” MISS DIXIE'S BANDBOX 


CARTER 


.. Garden Variety 


week. Most authorities agree that the 
stopping of perspiration over a small 
area such as under the arms is not 
harmful. Powder and cream deodor- 
ants are valuable for temporary neu- 
tralization of perspiration odors, but do 
not affect the amount of perspiration. 


Other Skin Aids 


Your face needs special cleansing 
in summer—plenty of soap and water 
instead of too much cream. Follow 

either a cream cleans- 





ness in summer de- 2 — ing or a_ soap-and- 
wor 2, ° . 
pends upon your 8 >? » A water cleansing with 
-crispness, daintiness, G uO A a patting with skin 
‘ eh. , ° 4 
nd freshness, and oh e aR tonic or astringent, 
a ORD, - aor? april 





‘yice versa, if you 
make these qualities 
belong to you, you 
cannot be very far 
from loveliness even 
if your features hap- 
pen to be not so beau- 
tiful as you’d like 


needs 
Loving 


Like a garden, Beauty 


thought and 
daily care. time, leave off all 

If you would keep out 
the weeds 


especially if your 
skin is oily or coarse- 
pored, or “perspiry.” 
If you are going 
to be home a long 


make-up and_ keep 
patting your face 








as it takes infinite 
pains to keep a gar- 
den lovely. A garden must be con- 
stantly weeded, refreshed, cleansed, and 
nourished to give it that crisp, cool 
appearance—and so must your beauty. 


Water, Inside and Out 


Your skin and hair cry out for 
“water, water, water” in summer, wa- 
ter inside and out. So for freshness 
and for beauty, drink lots of cool (not 
iced) water. That will help you to 
look and feel cool. 


Take as many baths a day as you 
need to be sure there is not the slight- 
est odor of perspiration about you— 
and of course, have every garment you 
put on fresh as soap and water can 
make it. Southern summers make 
that most intperative. 

Let at least one daily bath be a warm 
tub one with plenty of soap, as cold 
water is not so cleansing. A handful 
of sweet-smelling bath-salts will soften 
the water and make the bath more 
cleansing, and will leave a clean, fresh 
fragrance on your skin. A handful of 
baking soda in the water relaxes taut 
Nerves and is cooling and soothing to 
After a warm bath a 
cooling shower should be taken. 


After your’ bath, you’ll want a fra- 
Stant spray of your favorite toilet 
Water, then talcum or body powder to 
soothe and perfume your skin. 


No amount of bathing will prevent 
Perspiration odor for some people, and 
for true daintiness it is best for every 
woman to use a liquid deodorant or 


| 0n-perspirant two or three times a 





them to be. Much neglect you will with these cooling 

It takes infinite not dare! liquids every time you 
care and patience in : think of it. If your 
summer to acquire <<) VAG PR face absolutely re- 
these qualities, just SF 5 RR NES ye fuses to accept a 


powder base in sum- 
mer, pat on your face 
powder while your skin is still damp 
from the liquid and it will stay longer. 
But in summer you just have to face 
the fact that if your face perspires 
much, you must keep renewing your 
powder and rouge or else leave it off. 


So much for the refreshing and 
cleansing of your “garden variety” self. 
If your skin is dry and wrinkled, it 
needs nourishment, too, or if you play 
outdoors and let the sun dry out the 
natural oils and moisture. So don’t 
neglect applying your nourishing 
cream, even though it seems sticky and 
greasy these hot summer nights. If 
you “just can’t stand cream,” try one of 
the non-sticky but milky. skin lotions. 
This same lotion will also serve as a 
protection from sun and wind-burn or 
for comforting your skin after it has 
already been burned. If you want to 
tan evenly without blistering, apply 
olive oil or cleansing cream all over 
the skin you are exposing to the sun. 


Your beauty garden sometimes re- 
quires weeding, too, when superfluous 
hairs show through chiffon stockings, 
or organdy sleeves. For leg and arm 
hair, if it is not long and conspicuous, 


use peroxide or one of the commer- 


cial bleaches. If it is long and dark 


and can’t be sufficiently bleached to 
make you comfortable, shave it off or 
use a good depilatory, as seldom as 
possible. A depilatory, or one of the 
new abrasive mits, is better for the 
arms as shaving may cause the hairs 
to grow coarser. 
hair is quite satisfactory in most cases. 


Shaving underarm 











Preventable and others curable. 















“ARE YOU ONLY TWO FEET FROM BEAUTY?” 


E MANY beauty problems may be traced to foot troubles, of which some are 
Seis | Sally Carter’s new booklet tells how to 
}¢ tor the feet for health’s sake as well as beauty’s sake. You may have it 


OF any five of the booklets listed. Address Sally Carter, Progressive 


| *mer. Birmingham, Ala. 
a Are You Only Two Feet from Beauty? 


5 ct Your Make-up Carefully 
- Yourself—Beautifully 

Rea Foes of Beauty 
cks in the Art of Make-up 
y Have Wrinkles? 


+ 


Pee e wee vesessecescecseccessecsocccessce 


Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 
It’s Fun to Give Yourself a Manicure 
Giving and Using Perfumes 


What to Do About Pimples 
Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superfluous Hair 


O 
] 
a) 
oO Beauty Hints for Summer 
O 








THE HOUSE THAT 
FLIT SPRAYS 
















ALL CLEAN OF 
BUGS AND INSECTS 






NO MOTHS 
BED-BUGS 
OR WASPS 












NO ANTS 
NO FLIES 













NO 
MOSQUITOES 










NO FLIES | 
OR MAGGOTS} 
IN ME — 
THANKS 
TO FLIT 
















POWDER 
KILLED 
MY FLEAS 


















JH OUsEwIves are keeping their homes 
sweet and clean and free from insects 
with practically no effort and very little cost. 
All they do is close each room, one after / 
the other, from the kitchen to the attic, and 
spray Flit thoroughly. 





They find their kitchens are quickly freed 
from ants and cockroaches; their bedrooms 
freed from bed-bugs and moths, as well 
as disease-bearing flies and rest-destroying 





mosquitoes. 
Not only that, but they find that it quickly 
dispels unpleasant cooking odors. 





GUARANTEED 


as advertised in 







It will do the same for your home. Remem- 
ber, it has a money-back guarantee. 





Get a can of Flit Powder, too. Shake it 
into cracks and hard-to-reach corners. It 
kills every bug it comes in contact with. 
It is a sure way to rid your dog of fleas. 


FLIT 


RRS. 0.6. oat. oon 


SPRAY AND POWDER 
IT COSTS SO LITTLE + IT DOES SO MUCH 


Flies 
Mosquitoes 
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Available — 
ANYWHERE | 


SUPERFEX 


e THE OIL-BURNING REFRIGERATOR e 


ROM the non-electrified modern 

American home to the isolated 
camp in the wilderness...or tothe jun- 
gles of the tropics .. . EVERYWHERE 
... Superfex brings food-preserving 
cold...aservice that was undreamed 
of until this marvelous refrig- 
erator was perfected six years ago. 


IT SAVES... AND EARNS 


In thousands of homes in this country, 
and others, even at the equator, 
Superfex is saving food and saving 
money... assuring wholesome foods. 
It saves MILES of steps to old-fash- 
ioned makeshifts for food cooling 
.+-and saves time and money even 
where ice is available, for the cost 
of operating Superfex is less than 









the cost of buying and handling ice. 


For many, Superfex also EARNS 
money (in homes and ‘stores) by 
keeping dairy products and other 
foods cold, fresh and marketable. 


An investment in Superfex is a last- 
ing economy that brings delight to 
the whole family. 


NO CONNECTIONS 
-»» WORKS ANYWHERE 


No electricity, no wires, pipes or 
other outside connections ... uses 
only the heat from a little kerosene.* 
Burners are lit only a short time 
each day and go out automatically, 
giving lowest cost of operation. No 
machinery to get out of order. 


A quality product, sturdily built of 
durable sheet steel, for years of 
service; beautifully finished; interior, 
in porcelain enamel. Wide choice 
of sizes. Easy terms. 
















“I've had my SUPERFEX 
6 years...saved MILES 
of steps..served better 
meals . . and saved 
money by avoiding 
food spoilage.” 





Mail the coupon for complete de- 
tails. Learn what many users say. 








* Also made with burners for gas 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
A few franchises still available in 
some territories. Write for details. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY e Cleveland, Ohio 
‘Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves © World Leaders Sor More Than 40 Years 


























PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Refrigeration Division, 7900-E Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





















Please send booklets giving complete information about 
Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators. 


==) 













Name 
St. or R.F.D 
P.O. 








County. 





State 

















pie the simple luncheon where you 
want your table to look its very 
best and yet do not want to over- 
awe your good friends with too much 
formality a crocheted tablecloth is 
ideal. And the touch of handwork in 
the home lends more of a woman’s per- 
sonality than any amount of money 
spent in interior decorating. This love- 


ly tablecloth, crocheted in mercerized 
crochet cotton, has all the valuable 
points of fine Italian lace without its 
perishability. It can be washed, will 
not rip, and, although it is firm and 
heavy, it drapes beautifully. It is fun 
to crochet, for each little medallion 
makes an interesting stint, and you can 
actually watch your progress. 


How I MAKE.A MATTRESS 
By LORENE STRICKLAND 


LEARNED to make mattresses 

from my brother. He applied to a 
school for the blind in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, where students are taught useful 
vocations. He learned-to make mat- 
tresses and repair chairs by hand, and 
when he returned to our home, he 
taught my two sisters and me what he 
had learned in Augusta. 

The ticking comes in ten yard lengths. 
Measure off four lengths 78 inches 
long and stitch together. Then cut off 
on the sides to measure 60 inches 
wide, which includes the side boxing 
of four inches on each side. This is 
for the standard size mattress, using 
45 pounds of cotton. Now make the 
end boxing out of the strips cut off 


the sides. The boxing is four inches 
wide and 56 inches long finished for 
each end. Stitch this boxing to the 
top and bottom at each end, leaving a 
12-inch space not sewed to put the 
cotton in. 

Next we renovate the cotton; that 
is, carry it through our mattress reno- 
vating machine. This tears the cotton 
into very small particles. We gather 
this cotton up and put it into the hole 
left in the mattress tick. We beat and 
flatten this cotton out, after putting 
it in the tick, and shape it like a mat- 
tress. Then we roll the edges, tack it 
with long needles threaded with mat- 
tress twine, and tie it down. Now we 
consider the mattress a finished article 
and ready for use. 


FoR SUMMER HAPPINESS 
By MARY AUTREY 


N INVITATION to a lawn party 
1934 model can carry the good 
news that the grass is free of chig- 


.gers. Just’ sprinkle the soil underneath 


the grass with nicotine sulphate dust. 


@ Along with other important items 
for a camping trip or picnic, pack the 
first-aid kit as a safeguard in case of 
bruises, cuts, and skinned knees. Sum- 
mer colds are not uncommon, so take 
this into consideration. 


@ For chigger bites to six.or eight 
parts of water add one part of blue 
vitriol crystals. Use medical swab 
or small stick wound with cotton, and 
apply the mixture to the bitten place 
two or three times as the solution dries. 
This will kill chigger and stop itching. 


@ Torush peach and pear peeling, we 
pass on a formula recommended by Ola 
Powell Malcolm, senior home econo- 
mist in charge of home demonstration 
work for the Southern States under 
the Department of Agriculture: “Firm, 
perfect peaches may be lye peeled, but 
if very ripe the fruit is made too soft 
by this process. The lye method of 
peeling is superseding the former 
methods of peeling by hand or by boil- 
ing water. The objections to this 
method were no doubt due in some 


measure. to improper usage. Have 
ready a boiling lye solution (four table- 
spoonfuls of concentrated lye to one 
gallon of water). Drop the peaches 
into this for about 20 to 30 seconds, 
lift them out, and drop into clear boil- 
ing water for a like period. After this 
place them in cold bath, when the skins 
will come off easily.” Note: Don't 
use aluminum for the lye solution. 


@ To banish roaches and other sum- 
mertime insect pests, wash the 
kitchen woodwork and cabinets with 
warm water and borax (two table- 
spoons borax to one quart of watef), 
taking care that all corners and crev- 
ices are freed from dirt. Sprinkle pow- 
dered borax around the sink and be 
hind the baseboards and cabinet. 


@ To brighten up the home, try af 
oil finished shelf paper and tablecloth, 
It is obtainable in a variety of effective 
colors and interesting designs. 


@ Saved—20 minutes more of sum 
mer happiness. That is what Queva 
Kinnikin, club girl of Latimer County, 
Oklahoma, did by following directions 
for washing and drying dishes in het 
4-H club manual, accdrding to a | 
port from Miss Edna Archer, home 
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MEALS OUT OF Doors 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


HETHER your August plans 

include a trip or not, it is possi- 
ble to have vacation meals—break- 
fast on a screened porch, supper under 
the trees in the back yard, or a picnic 
dinner in the pasture. Simple picnic 
equipment can be collected and ready 
in a basket or boxes. One woman uses 
a worn leather hat box to good ad- 
vantage. Another keeps a list of pic- 
nic equipment tacked to the top of her 
picnic basket, and by this judicious 
method she never leaves the matches, 
salt, paring knife, etc. 

In visiting pantry demonstrators in 

the various states I am interested to see 
a picnic shelf with menu cards tacked 
above them. One shelf contained such 
home canned meats as chicken, ham, 
beef, and sausage; vegetables, fruits, 
marmalades, jams, jellies, pickles, salad 
dressing; a cookie jar filled up, potato 
chips, etc. In addition this shelf con- 
tained canned meats such as salmon, 
tuna fish, sardines, pickled herring, etc. 
This housekeeper says that she keeps 
home baked bread ready for sand- 
wiches and sugar syrup is always made 
up by the quart and stored in her ice 
box ready for fruit drinks. 
From such a shelf and a growing 
orchard and garden one could easily 
plan a picnic menu of chicken or sal- 
mon salad sandwiches, relishes, deviled 
eggs, combination salad, cookies, milk, 
raw whole tomatoes, and whole fresh 
peaches or watermelon for dessert. 
Milk, iced tea, or fruit drinks may 
be prepared in quart jars and carried. 
Fruit jars are indispensable in pack- 
ing lunches. Coffee may be made and 
put in a pressure cooker to keep hot 
until time for serving. 


ed tomatoes, sliced cucumbers ; or cubed 
tomatoes, young green onion, green 
pepper, cubed carrots; sliced tomatoes 
and radishes. Combine and serve on 
chilled lettuce, Swiss chard, or fresh 
spinach leaves with salad dressing. 

Open sandwiches are always good. 
Slice bread and leave off the cover. 
Keep a jar of mayonnaise made up and 
vary by adding chopped pickles, rel- 
ishes, catsup, or chili sauce. Combine 
with left-over meats, vegetables, and 
deviled eggs, or cottage cheese for a 
salad or sandwich. 


SARDINE SANDWICHES 


Place on a slice of whole wheat 
bread a lettuce leaf, cover with layer 
of sardines, thin slices of tomatoes, 
and a little mayonnaise. Cover with 
another leaf and top with slice of 
bread. 

CHICKEN SALAD SANDWICHES 


Cut into small pieces cold boiled 
chicken (or cold roast) and mix with 
14 cup finely chopped celery, % cup 
chopped nut meats, and enough mayon- 
naise to moisten. Serve on lettuce leaf 
in each sandwich. 

OATMEAL COOKIES 


1 cup sugar 2% cups flour 

2 eggs well beaten % teaspoon salt 

2% cups butter, well 2 teaspoons baking 

creamed, or fat powder 

1 cup sour milk 1 cup raisins and nuts, 

1% cups rolled oats dusted with flour 

1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 1 tablespoon 
hot water 


Cream butter and sugar and add well 
beaten eggs. Add sour milk and roll- 
ed oats, beating well. Add dissolved 
soda, then gradually the flour into 
which salt and baking powder have 
been sifted. Beat till smooth and stir 
in raisins and nuts. Drop batter by 
spoonfuls on baking sheet or bottom of 
cake pan and bake in moderate oven. 
everything before you leave home and crREALS WITH A DASH OF VARIETY 
let all the family help. Here are some For breakfast, lunch, or supper, 
recommended recipes :— serve dry crisp cereal with sliced 
bananas and light cream; baked apple 
with light cream, or baked pears with 


You may want to do some camp cook- 
ing. If so, I suggest that you prepare 


NUT BREAD 


leup sugar 3 to 34% cups flour 


1 egg a Y% teaspoon salt light cream; stewed peaches, pears, 
leup mi cup nut meats, aint i 

4 teaspoons baking chopped and floured apricots, apples, figs, berries, prunes, 
powder 1 tablespoon fat dates, and raisins. To give an inter- 


esting flavor add lemon juice to raisins 
and ginger or lemon to pears. Have a 
few peach seeds in the stewed peaches. 

Cooked cereals are different but ap- 
petizing when served with cream and 
corn syrup used to sweeten. Try filling 
a baked apple or pear with cooked 
cereal and serve with cream and 


Combine ingredients as you would 
a cake and let stand in greased pan for 
20 minutes. Bake in moderate oven 
from 45 minutes to hour. This is 
splendid for sweet sandwiches. 


COMBINATION SALAD 


Use crisp, fresh, raw vegetables in 
any combination desired—radishes, cub- 


sugar. 
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—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 
Here is adventure in your own back yard—a supper of cereal, chilled stewed 
fruit, cold milk, cookies, and fruit juice. 
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MY MOTHER 
TOLD ME 
WHY CALUMET 
a BETTER 























SET FREE BY HEAT. 
MOTHER SAYS ALL 

BAKING NEEDS THAT 
DOUBLE —ACTION | 












SECOND ACTION — in the oven heat 


Berd A simple white cake that any 
little girl can bake—yet Calumet 
Baking Powder makes it velvet-soft as a 
queen’s ermine! 

Rich or plain . . . dark or light ... every 
Calumet cake has this lovely velvety 
texture — thanks to the Double-Action 
that protects its lightness in the mixing 
bowl and in the oven. 

Try Patty’s Birthday Cake. Note that 
you use just one level teaspoon of Calumet 
to a cup of sifted flour. The usual thrifty 
Calumet proportion! 


Just Out! ...“ The Calumet Book 
of Oven Triumphs”— FREE! 
Delightful new recipes for hot breads, 


cakes, cookies, pastries, puddings, waffles, 
pancakes. Mail the coupon today! 


CALUMET 


A product of General Foods 


ae 


FIRST ACTION — in the 


AND A SLOWER ONE FOR 
THE OVEN WITH ITS ACTION 



















SHE SAYS CALUMET IS REALLY 
TWO BAKING POWDERS 
IN ONE! A QUICK ONE FOR 
THE MIXING BOWL WITH 


ACTION 
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PATTY’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 
(2 e6 whites) 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 

2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


V4, teaspoon salt 


4 tablespoons butter or 
other shortening 


1 cup sugar 
2 egg whites, 
unbeaten 
¥% cup milk 
V4, teaspoon vanilla 
V4, teaspoon almond 
extract 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and creain 
together well. Add egg whites, one at a time, 
beating very thoroughly after each. Add flour, 
alternately with milk, a small amount at a 
time, beating after each addition until smooth. 
Add flavoring. Bake in two greased 8-inch layer 
pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 min- 
utes. Spread boiled frosting between layers and 
on top and sides of cake. If desired, sprinkle 
with Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, tinted a 
delicate pink. Double recipe for three 9-inch 
layers. (All measurements are level.) 












the: Double-Acting 
Baking Powder 











Frances Lee Barton, General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. Prog. F. 8-34 
Please send me... FREE. 
Calumet Book of Oven Triumphs.” 


+. your new Calu 


Print name and address plainly. (Offer expires July 1, 1935— 
not good in Canada.) 


met baking book ‘‘The 




























































Close the windows for a complete 
job...shoot BLACK FLAG LIQUID 
into the air for a thorough job... 
and use the broom for the clean- 
up job... BLACK FLAG LIQUID 
doesn’t do things by halves. ..when 
you shoot it into the air you shoot 
to kill... flies and mosquitoes drop 
to the floor, not drugged, but dead! 
...they don’t get a jag on BLACK 
FLAG LIQUID, they’re through! 
...yet this famous insecticide is ab- 
solutely harmless to you... spells 
death to pests...smells sweet to 
people... pure, pleasant, stainless, 
swift and powerful...and BLACK 
FLAG POWDER is just as effective 
in killing bugs and roaches... 
simply shoot in the crevices and 
cracks that conceal them and 
BLACK FLAG does the rest! 








RID THZ HEN HOUSE 
OF MITES AND LICE! 
Spray the roosts with liquid... 
dust the nests with powder... 
leave the rest to BLACK FLAG! 




















BLAC 
FLAG | 





LIQUID Sih. 


KILLS INSECTS THAT FLY 


POWDER 


KILLS INSECTS THAT CRAWL 

































No. 2911—This dress will 
have instant appeal. It can 
be fashioned from cottons, 
rayon novelties, linen, or 
silks. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


No. 431—Here’s a dash- 
ing little sports dress that 
opens out flat, making it easy 
to press after its frequent 
visits to the tub. Sizes 10, 
12, 14, and 16 years. 


Ari 
























August Styles 


No. 2821—It’s the outstanding sports suc- 
cess in shirtwaist type of the season. Sizes 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 2836—The clever lines of this model 
work miracles in slenderizing the larger 
figure. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust. 


No. 2873—Refreshingly cool in wrinkle- . 
resistant chiffon cotton voile or other sheer 
materials. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust. 


No. 2843—If you like dots—incidentally 
they’re, very fashionable—copy this model 
exactly in your favorite color. Sizes 14, 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 
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dling of Bird 

Use this easy, time-saving, low cost 
way to rid your flock of poultry roundworm 
“Black Leaf’? Worm Powder is nicotine in 
new form—no odor—no taste—no toxic ef. 
fect on birds. Mixed in mash, and fed once 
in ordinary way, it passes to the intestines 
where intestinal juices act on the Powder 
releasing the nicotine. One dose kills the 
worms where they live and grow. Sold by 
dealers—or, 100 bird size sent postpaid for 
1.00 and your dealer’s name, 


PELLETS ALSO 


“Black Leaf"* Worm Pellets made 
from the Worm Powder are avail- 
able for individual dosing. 100 for 
yp a ale A few pellets are 
ncluded in every package of Pow- 
ders for birds “* off feed.” = 

Made by the makers 

of “Black Leaf 40” 


oneataeh Gen. tan 
jemica orp., incor 
Louisville, Ky. samba 
























READ THESE FACTS 


if you own, or plan to buy 


AN AIR CELL RADIO 


There is no other source of “A” current 
for Air Cell Radios that gives you the 
advantages of the Eveready Air Cell “A” 
battery. Unlike the storage battery, it 
never needs recharging—a nuisance and 
expense you have always wanted to get 
away from. 

Then, too, with an Air Cell “A”? battery 
in your set, your “A” current needs are over 
for a long, long time. For these “A” bat- 
teries last 1,000 hours—a whole year, even 
if you use your radio two or three hours 
every one of the 365 days. And remember 
that “A” current from an Eveready Air 
Cell “‘A” battery costs less per hour than 
with the most economical form of dry cell 
A” batteries. ; 

Don’t be fooled. Eveready makes the 
only Air Cell “A” bat- 
tery. It’s the only “A” 
battery proved by test that 
will operate the new Air 
Cell Receivers satisfac- 
torily. 


4 


“ny EVEREADY =a 





National Carbon Company, Ine. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


* Unit of Union Carbide WCC) and Carbon Corp. 


Womet SY aWeek 


&3 and your own Dresses FREE 
{ 









Showing Latest FROCKS 


5 No House-to-House Canvassing 
New kind of work for ambitious women 
4 demonstrating gorgeous Paris-styled dresses 
at direct factory prices. You make up to 
low 5 $22 weekly during spare hours and get 
§§ £Saii your own dresses free to wear and show. 
£ Fashion Frocks are nationally advertised 
and are known to women everywhere. 
No Investment Ever Required 
Wesend you an elaborate Style Presentation 
' in full colors and rich fabrics. Write fully 
é for details of this marvelous opportunity 
giving dress size and choice of color. 


FASHION FROCKS Ine, Beet, 22-1F° 9, 


. « Direct from tactor 

















Pleasant work 
for ambitious 
women, demonstrating 
new “Processed” Silk 
Hose to friends. Anti-catch, 
resists runs, shown by 1 

ond DEMONSTRATOR. Saves 
wearers money. Complete selling 
equipment furnished. No experience 
Finest qualities. Amazing values—9 
styles and colors. Your own silk hose 
free. Write quick, Send hose size. 
Wilknit Hosiery Co. 

308 Midway, Greenfield, O. 














Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Order patterns, giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive 
) Price 10 cents each, stamps or coin (preferably 
coin). For other designs send 10 cents for our Fashion Magazine. 
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LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 





10 in. thick. Write for bis 
American Memorial Co., Dept. € : 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga 
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WAYS TO AvVoID TYPHOID 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 














“ ELL, Ben, it’s done—or at least 
it is almost done.” 


“What’s done, Dr. Jim?” 


“It’s this, Ben—getting people edu- 
cated to building sanitary privies— 
those little houses dotted all over the 
landscape that are used to take care of 
the wastes of the body. One of the 
most important things in any rural 
community. At one time, they were 
built for privacy and for the conven- 
jence of the women and children, but 
now, Ben, my boy, we are building 
sanitary privies to be used by the whole 
family. They are built not for privacy 
alone, but for disease prevention—a 
dual purpose, if you please. Why, Ben, 
I remember the time when during the 
summer months, the fly months, I 
had 50 to 100 cases of typhoid fever, 
dysentery, and-cholera infantum. Many 
good friends of mine passed beyond in 
those days, the passing caused by these 
disgusting filth-and-fly diseases.” 


“Dr. Jim, why didn’t you doctors tell 
the people how to keep from having 
these diseases? Were you trying to 
keep up a good practice by not letting 
people know just like you doctors do 
now when you write out your prescrip- 
tions in Latin?” 


“No, Ben, that was not the reason— 
we doctors just didn’t know. I lost 
my father from typhoid—that is proof 
enough that I didn’t know, isn’t it? Just 
afew years ago, we found that there 
was a serum that prevented typhoid 
fever and about the same time, we 
found that typhoid was a bowel disease 
and that flies carried the germs from 
open privies to the food and drink of 
well people. The health officers start- 
ed a crusade against typhoid in three 
ways:—(1) serum to be given every 
three years; (2) sanitary — privies; 


EMOVE the rind from one-half 
cantaloupe, fill with any fresh 
fruit in season: sliced peaches and 
pears, whole grapes, plums, etc. Set 
in refrigerator until cold and serve on 
crisp leaves of lettuce or spinach. The 
above makes an individual serving. 


COOKED FRUIT SALAD DRESSING 
2whole eggs or 4 1 tablespoon corn- 


egg yolks starch 
tablespoon vinegar 1% teaspoon salt 
leup sour cream Y% teaspoon mustard 


Itablespoon sugar 14 cup sweetened 


canned fruit juice 
Beat eggs, add other ingredients, 
mixing thoroughly, and, cook in double 
boiler. Stir constantly until-thickened. 


VEGETABLE SANDWICH 


1 small onion 3 peeled, chopped 

2 small cucumbers tomatoes 

§sliced hard cooked Chili powder to taste 

eggs ¥% cup French 
dressing 

Slice onion and cucumber, cover with 

rench dressing, and add_ seasoning. 

Oh slices of buttered: bread place hard 

fooked eggs, rings of onion and cu- 

Camber, and add well chopped toma- 








@ This is No.1 of a serics of human interest “Health Talks” between 
Dr. Jim Brown and Ben Farimer, 
that can be found anywhere in the Southern States. 
doctor of the old school but he has kept up-to-date and Ben is his neigh- 
bor. Next month Dr. Jim will discuss diphtheria prevention. 


(3) screens for the home. With just 
these three simple remedies we have 


a & & 
MEMORY BooK RECIPES 





both of Dudley's X-Roads, a place 
Dr. Jim ts a 


about stamped out typhoid in these 
parts. 

“The last cases I had were Bill 
Jordan’s family. You remember Bill 
lived just beyond the Five Mile branch. 
Bill always was kinder goofy—pre- 
tended he believed the Lord always 
sent what he wanted you to have. I 
never had much faith in Bill’s believ- 
ing that since the day Henry Smith 
got full of mean licker and began to 
shoot at Bill. Bill ran so fast he left 
most of his clothes along the road, 
ran by his home, and didn’t stop until 
he reached the crossroads store— 
evidently didn’t believe the Lord was 
going to take care of him that day 
unless he also used the brains and legs 
the Lord gave him! 

“Well, I had been after Bill to let 
his family take these three safety 
measures—take the vaccine against ty- 
phoid fever, screen his home, and 
build a sanitary privy—but none of 
these would he do. One day a car with 


a family aboard drove up to Bill’s, | 


said they had been south and were on 
their way home in the North. The 
father said they had a sick boy and 
must stop somewhere until he got bet- 


ter. Good-hearted Bill took them in, | 


sent for me next day. It was a case of 
typhoid fever. The boy was desperate- 
ly sick, and died from hemorrhage on 
the third day. The rest of the family 
moved on. I insisted that Bill and 
family should take the typhoid treat- 
ment, but no—the same old story of 
‘the Lord’s will,’ etc. In three weeks 
the family began to come down and 
soon all were sick but two—these were 
his oldest boy and girl who took the 
serum the year before along with a 
bunch of school children. Finally they 
all got well. As soon as Bill was phy- 
sically able, he built a sanitary privy 
and screened his home and now all the 
family take the typhoid preventive 
every two years.” 


toes. Cover with another slice of but- 
tered bread. 
FRENCH DRESSING 


1%4 teaspoon mustard 3 tablespoons vinegar 

2 teaspoons sugar 14 teaspoon paprika 

¥Y% teaspoon salt Dash of black pepper 
Y% cup salad oil 


Mix dry ingredients thoroughly and 
add salad oil, then vinegar, and beat 
with rotary beater. Or put in glass 
jar, screw down top, and shake vigor- 
ously. 


A QUICK SUMMER DESSERT 


Prepare pastry as for pie and line 
muffin tins with this pastry. When 
shells are light brown remove and fill 
with stewed summer fruits which have 
been chilled. Serve with cream. 


A “DIFFEKENT” VEGETABLE SALAD 


Chop equal parts fresh crisp leaves 
of spinach and cauliflower (or cab- 
bage), add a bit of onion to taste, 1 
chopped green pepper, chopped rad- 
ishes to taste, and cottage cheese (1 
cupful for family of five) and serve 
cold with French dressing. 








ow! Prices Reduced 


ON 


enuine Bayer Aspirin 











NOW 25c 





IN EFFECT AT 
ALL DRUG STORES 
THROUGHOUT 


BOTTLES OF 24 TABLETS 


TINS: OF 12 TABLETS 


~ 1a 


NEW PRICES 

















So as to put the safety and quick action of Genuine 
Bayer Aspirin within the reach of everyone, the 
price you pay has now beén reduced. Reduced so 
low that nobody need ever again accept some other 
preparation in place of the real BAYER ASPIRIN 
you’ve asked for. 15¢ now for tins of 12 tablets. 
25c now for bottles of 24 tablets. 


And the big, family size, 100-tablet bottles have 
again been reduced in price. These new low prices 
are now in effect throughout the United States. 

















Price of the 100- 
tablet bottles 
again reduced! 





Why Real Bayer Aspirin 
Works So Fast 


Drop a Bayer Aspirin 
Tablet into a 
j glass of water. 
By the time it 
hits the bottom 
of the glass it is 
disintegrating. 


So—Always Say ‘‘Bayer’”’ 
When You Buy 


And remember, when, you ask for 
Bayer Aspirin at these new low 
prices it’s unnecessary now to 
accept any other preparation in 
its place. 

So—never ask for it by the 
name “aspirin” alone when you 
buy, but always say B-A-Y-E-R 
Aspirin and see that you get it. 

Remember, too, that doctors 
advise it, for it DOES NOT 
HARM THE HEART. And that 
scientists rate it among the fastest 
known safe reliefs for pain. (See 
illustrations at right.) 





IN 2 SECONDS BY STOP WATCH 


A Genuine Bayer Aspirin Tablet 
starts to disintegrate and go to work. 
What Happens in These Glasses 
Happens in Your Stomach—Gen- 
uine BAYER Aspirin Tablets Start 
“Taking Hold” of Pain a Few 
Minutes after taking. 




















ALWAYS SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’’ NOW WHEN YOU BUY 
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Do plenty of Home Canning this 
year. Do it the easiest, safest and 
most certain way—use KERR Jars 
and KERR Caps. You don’t have 
to wrestle with KERR Jars to seal 
them air-tight. You don’t have to 
watch and worry to KNOW they’re 


sealed. 


KERR Caps have the natural gray 
sealing composition flowed in—no 
rubber rings required. They are 
gold lacquered and are not affected 
by any fruit or vegetable acid. They 
have no unsanitary crevices in 
which germs can hide. 


- JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


Seal Air-Tight— No Rubber Rings Required 


SIMPLE 








Get Your Copy of “Modern 
Methods of Home Canning” 


Just send name and address on penny 
postcard for this valuable, full color 
booklet of latest information on canning 
all foods by all methods. Address: Kerr 
Glass Mfg. Corp., 324 Main St., Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma. 
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FARMERS WANTED 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for steady U. S. Government Jobs. 
Commence $105-$175 month. Short hours, common school 
education. List of jobs and valuable information sent 
Free. Write Today. 

INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Free For Asthma — 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever 
keeps you sneezing and snuffing while your eyes 
water and nose discharges continuously, don’t 
fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter wheré you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 


Reading the Ads — 


is instructive. Let’s join Bill Casper 
in reading the ads in this paper. 








Learn to 
Plane, Organ,Violin A” KRG 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
method of teaching is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become a 
musician. Our home 
study course is complete, 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
ica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price of 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thov- 
sands of accomplished graduates and students. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for the free 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1368 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 475-T Frontier Bldg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Next time you 
buy calomel. 
ASK FOR 


vs 
The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 





QUICKER-SURER 
CHEAPER 








A PECK OF 
PICKLED 
PEPPERS 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


| NEVER had more pride as a child 
when I had learned to repeat the 
rhyme about Peter Piper than I have 
now, when I make his Pickled Peppers 
and store them for use during the 
winter. Somehow there is a particular 
joy in having on hand those products 
that will add tang to the winter meals. 


Here in the South where we grow 
pimientoes in such quantity we ought 
to use more of them for making 
pickles. I am giving a few recipes 
which are greatly in demand at this 
season of the year. 

DIXIE RELISH 
quart chopped 4 tablespoons salt 
cabbage 4 tablespoons mus- 
pint chopped tard seed 
white onion 2 tablespoons celery 
pint chopped seed 
sweet red pepper 4% cup sugar | 
pint chopped 1 quart cider vinegar 
sweet green pepper 
Soak the pepper in brine (1 cup salt 
to 1 gallon water) for 24 hours. Fresh- 
en in clear, cold water, for 2 hours. 
Drain well, remove seeds and coarse 
white sections. Chop separately and 
measure the cabbage, onions, and pep- 
pers before mixing. Add salt, sugar, 
vinegar, and crushed mustard and 
celery seed and let stand overnight in 
a crock or enameled vessel covered 
with cheesecloth. Pack in pint or half 
pint sterilized jars. Process for 15 or 
20 minutes at simmering. Be sure 
that jars are sealed before storing. 
STUFFED PIMIENTOES 


12 bright red 1 teaspoon grated 
pimientoes horse-radish 


— of lt 


2 cups diced 1 teaspoon salt 
cucumbers 1 quart mild vinegar 
1 medium sized 2 cups sugar 
onion Mustard seed 


1 green pepper Cloves 

1 teaspoon celery Horse-radish root 
seed Peppercorns 

The peppers may be stuffed without 
removing the skins. However, it is a 
little better to take them off. Wipe the 
peppers with damp cloth and place in 
a bread pan in a moderate oven (325 
to 400 degrees) until the skins blister 
and crack. This requires from 5 to 
10 minutes depending on the degree of 
ripeness of the pimientoes and the heat 
of the oven. Too hot an oven will 
burn the oil in the skins and discolor 
the peppers. Remove the peppers from 
the oven and slip off the skins with a 
vegetable paring knife. Then cut off 
the tops, retaining them for use later, 
and remove the seeds and membrane. 
Soak peppers and tops for 3 to 4 hours 
or overnight in a weak brine (%4 cup 
salt to 2 quarts of water). 










Pickles, catsup, chutney, 

and relishes, canned in 

season, are delicious the 
year ’round. 


For the filling, peel the cucumbers, 
remove the seeds, and chop. To this 
add the onion and green pepper chop- 
ped fine, the celery seed, horse-radish, 
and salt. Stuff the pimientoes and 
fasten the tops in place. These may 
be sewed on with coarse thread or tied 
on with soft cord. 


Heat the vinegar and sugar, add 
the stuffed peppers, and heat for 20 to 
30 minutes but do not boil. Put about 
YZ teaspoon mustard seed, 2 or 3 pep- 
percorns, 2 or 3 cloves, and a small 
piece of stick cinnamon and one of 
horse-radish in a quart jar. Pack the 
jar with stuffed peppers, add more. 
spices, and fill the jar with hot vine- 
gar. Then seal. 


PEPPER RELISH 


Chop fine one dozen sweet green 
peppers, one dozen red peppers, and 3 
large onions. Cover with boiling water 
and let stand ten minutes. Drain, cover 
again, let come to a boil, and allow to 
stand 10 minutes. Drain dry and add 
2 tablespoons salt, 2 pints vinegar, and 
2 cups granulated sugar. Cook 15 min- 
utes and pack in jars. Seal. Some 
people use the hot red peppers in this 
recipe. I prefer the sweet red peppers 
with perhaps enough hot pepper to add 
zest to it. 


PICCALILLI 

12 pounds green 1 teaspoon ground 
tomatoes ginger 

3 sweet green 1 teaspoon ground 
peppers cinnamon 

2 hot red peppers 2 tablespoons 

1 pint salt mustard 

3 quarts vinegar l cup grated horse- 

4 cups sugar radis 


Allspice, cloves 


Slice or chop the tomatoes and pep- 
pers (1%4 pounds sliced onion ‘may be 
used if desired). Sprinkle with the 
salt, cover with water, and allow to 
soak overnight. Drain thoroughly and 
heat until tender in the vinegar to 
which the sugar and spices have been 
added. Pack while hot and seal. 


SPICED GRAPES 


Pick and stem, wash, and pulp. Steam” 
pulp over vessel of hot water in double 
boiler until it can be rubbed through 4 
coarse sieve to remove seeds. Comr 
bine pulp with skins and weigh. To. 
each seven pounds allow 5 pounds of 
sugar, | pint of vinegar, 3 tablespoons | 
cinnamon, and 2 tablespoons cloves |” 
Cook all together until very 











pack while hot, and seal at once. 
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PICKIN’S 





SUMMER ROMANCE 


He: Does the moon affect the tide? 
She: No, only the untied. 


AHEM! 
about 


Mrs.—One thing mother, she’s 
outspoken. 


Mr.—Not by anyone that I know. 


THREE R’S UP TO DATE 
At 25 it’s Romance, at 45 it’s Rent, and 
at 65 it’s Rheumatism, 


GOING TOO FAR 
Boy—When we reach that turn in the 
road I’m going to kiss you. 
Girl—Isn’t that going a bit too far? 


DIDN’T KNOW TILL TOO LATE 
“I knew your wife long before she mar- 
ried you.” . 
“Well, I’ll tell the world that I didn’t.” 
SHE’D NO MECHANICAL TASTES 
Betty (who has been served with a wing 
of chicken)—“‘Mother, can’t I have another 
This is nothing but hinges.” 


TRY NITROGLYCERINE 
Week-end guest (on Wednesday)— 
“Really, old chap, I haven’t the nerve to 
impose upon your hospitality longer. Could 
Iask you for a bottle of nerve tonic?’’ 


piece? 


REGRETS 
“Aunt Sue, if you had your life to live 
over again, what would you do?” 
“l’'d get marv’ed before I had sense enough 
to stay an old maid.” 


POOR ARITHMETIC 

White Friend: ‘‘Well, Mose, how is your 
better-half this morning?” 

Mose: ‘“‘She’s bettah, thanks, sah; but 
boss, yo’ shore is careless wid yo’ frac- 
tions.” 

NOT CATCHING! 

Annie: “Come in and see our new baby.” 
Teacher: “Thank you, but I will wait 
until your mother is better.” 

Annie: ‘‘You needn’t be afraid, teacher, 
it’s not catching.” 


FOR FATHER’S DAY 


“Can you Present for my 
daddy?” 
“About how much would he be willing 


to pay?” 


PERSUASIVE GO-GEBTOR 


A merchant addressing a debtor 
Remarked in the course of his lebtor 
That he chose to suppose 
A man knose what he ose 
And the sooner he pays it the bebtor. 


suggest a 


a4 


CREDIT BALANCE ON HUSBANDS 


Film Star: “Isn’t that a good joke on 
Mary?” 
Director: ‘Hadn’t heard it.” 


Star: “Her secretary got the records 
mixed up somehow, and now she finds she 
has had two more divorces than she has 
had weddings.” 
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Hambone’s Meditations 
By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1934, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Co’se, ah laks high eatin’ sech ez 
d chicken en possum, but once en 
#-while mah appetite jes’ gits t’ honin’ 
good ole hoe-cake en so’ghum 


W'en you heahs a man runnin’ down 
he own neighbor-hood, he mos’ en gin- 
ally right bout it—hit ain’ hahdly a 





# place t’ lib in wid a man lak 
tm itl! 





















“Caterpillar” Diesel “35” and “Caterpillar” 
A Balanced Unit Owned by Tallapoosa County, Ala. 





‘CATERPILLAR TRACTORS“ TERRACERS 


are used exclusively in every County 
terracing program now in progress ! 


® See Your County Agent and 
County Officials About a 
County-wide Terracing Program. 


ALABAMA AND GEORGIA CATERPILLAR DEALERS 


Yancey Bros. Inc. 


J. D. Pittman Tractor Co., 
Atlanta 


Alabama Machinery and Supply Co., Birmingham 


i Mont 
Georgalina Tractor Co., ntgomery 


Yancey Tractor Co., 
Augusta 


bany 


THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY P5984: 


Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 











Our cAdvertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progres- 


sive Farmer-Ruralist adver- 


Are You Writing About Your Subscription ? 


If so, always send a copy of your address label if you are writing about your subscription 
or you are making a change of address. If you will do this it will insure immediate atten- 
tion to your letter, because the address label carries your personal file number and the 
expiration date of your subscription. When writing about your subscription address— 
Circulation Manager, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham. Alabama. 





tisements RELIABLE. If in writ- 








ing advertisers and ordering goods 
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the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within 30 days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresen- 
tation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however; 
nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing; or 
advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit 


Make Your Land Rich 


**As surely as the sun shines’’ you can increase your yields per acre 





; every year 
and double your past average in a few years. The best way to do this is to cae 
Vetch or Austrian Peas with Oats every fall. With a 


Cole 3 Row Grain Drill 


Cole’s One Horse Drills save % of the time required to break 







the land with one-horse plows, and sow broadcast or 
with the costly two horse-drills. Just one trip with 
the Cole to each cotton middle does the whole job. 


The Cole Open Furrow Drill is the best insurance 
against winter freezing. Write for 
testimonials from good farmers using 
Cole Drills. 


Mr. W. R. Boyd of Mecklenburg Co., 
says, “I sowed 4 acres of Oats with 


Furnished 
either with 
Disc or Plow 
Openers, with 


or without my Cole Open Furrow Drill, and only those we believe reliable, we 
fertilizer. threshed out 84 bushels per acre. cannot guarantee either the value 


This was a very good yield afterthis . 
unusual hard winter.” 


\ Write for Free Cireulars telling how to Save Labor, 
XN Enrich your Soil, and Increase your Yields. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


of or the returns from securities; 
neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bank- 
rupt. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
















FREE isc 


Shows You How to Build This Modern Dairy Barn 
































HIS book will be invaluable to any farmer interested in 

building a modern dairy barn or remodeling an old one. 
Contains detail plans, specifications, instructions and bill of 
materials. Fully illustrated. Prepared in cooperation with 
leading farm authorities. Only a limited number available. 
-Write promptly for your free copy —and remember — Ten- 
nessee Roofing and Siding Sheets will give you unequaled 
service for all farm uses. 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R.R. CO. 


Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


Subsidiary of United lk States Steel Corporation 





















ee I MAIL THIS 
TOUR DIRECTO, COUPON 
You’ll Never | gta Realty, pasressive Ferme 
I0 or i e “rmingh ’ 
Have Another | tout, Pr 0 oaressivg rane, free _illustraeg Alabama, | 
s 1 er 
Opportunity | tin MES Of the | 
Like This to De pe cemrinsy, | 
CPOE Tes Gail ee RTS 
See the | City TO Sie atic ene | 
CHICAGO ee Ethel, | 
WORLD'S FAIR ~~~ | 
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at Such Low Cost 


Don’t miss this opportunity of a lifetime 
to see this greatest of all events at a low 
cost you can afford. Progressive Farmer 
Tours of the World’s Fair are arranged and 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
TOUR ie WORLD’S FAIR 





so carefully planned that you are certain of 
getting a great deal more enjoyment from 
your visit. No hotels to hunt. No wonder- 
ing what to see, what to do or how to get 
where you want to go. From the minute 
you reach Chicago until you leave for home, 
everything is attended to for you by Tour 
Experts. All you need do is enjoy the 
Fair and all the other additional entertain- 
ment features of these wonderful tours, in- 
cluding a glorious night boat trip on Lake 
Michigan, sightseeing trip of Chicago, and 
other special features. 


The World’s Largest Fountain at the New World’s Fair 


These Tours of the Fair start on Monday 
of each week. This enables you to take 
advantage of the special low week-end rail- 
road rates offered by the railroads into Chi- 
cago, hus you can leave home Friday, 
Saturday or Sunday, special 
low fare, and reaching Chicago in time for 
the first day of the Tour starting the fol- 
lowing Monday. 


The Fair is an event whose importance, 
magnitude and beauty will astonish you, 
thrill you and please you! Don’t let this 
great historic occasion come and go with- 
out seeing it. 


traveling at 


° AS 
LOW AS 


°15.95 


Think of it—this 
small amount pays 
most all your nec- 
essary expenses 
while you are in 
Chicago attending 
the Fair. Two dif- 
ferent tours from 
which to choose. 
Mail the coupon 
above now for all 
the facts. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS 


Have You Seeing Eyes? 


ATURE teaches one to find 
within oneself vast unknown re- 
sources for living.” 

So writes Vivian Hayley, Coke 
County, Texas, after having described 
the years when she was too busy in 
school and on the farm “to see the 
beauty of the’ world about me,” and 
then of how her eyes were opened. 
Annie Mae Creel, Walker County, 
Alabama, has told me, “Uncle P. F. 
you miss a lot if you don’t live in the 
country. (She didn’t know that I was 
a farmer, I guess.) I love nature and 
all its beauties.” 

I’m especially glad to see every- 
where the growing interest in trees 
and flowers, birds and animals and 
plants, sky and stars and earth. At 
Camp Long this summer, South Caro- 
lina club members have been studying 
particularly birds and trees. We want 
to develop eyes that really see, ears 
that really hear, senses that really per- 
ceive. I think ten-year-old Robert 
Simpson of Accomac County, Virginia, 
must have eyes that really see. He 
sends me this :— 

In the middle of long, long June, 


4 All the cotton is very small, 


But it is a different scene 
In the middle of the fall. 


How many of you have been missing 
sights such as these described by H. 
Wendell Austin, Panola County, Mis- 
sissippi :— 

“One day I devided to see if the log- 
gerhead shrikes nesting near my home 
had any system in feeding their young. 
The three little birds sat in a row upon 
a line fence, but shifted their order 
continuously. It gave me a big job to 
keep my eye on the youngster last fed. 
But Father and Mother shrike never 
made a mistake during my observation 
—they always knew which babe had 
had the last meal and ignored its plain- 
tive pleas until the others had been 
fed.” 

If there was gold on your Father’s 
farm, to be had for the digging, I’m 
sure none of you would fail to get it. 
That vastly richer heritage of country 
life everywhere—the wonders of na- 
ture—may be enjcyed without even the 
digging. 

Yours for real living, 
UNCLE P. F. 


What War Does 


E SHOULD try to get all peo- 

’ ¥ ple to understand war. Some 
think it is merely a little fighting. 

If some people only knew that the 
World War cost $186,000,000,000 and 
all the indirect cost of destruction of 
property on land and sea, then maybe 
they could realize the devastating prop- 
erties of war. 

There were ten million soldiers kill- 
ed during the war. These were picked 
men; they had passed tests for physi- 
cal and mental fitness. They were in 
the prime of health and strength. They 























should have been the virile fathers of 
the next generation. 
The United States takes 70 per cent 
of all tax money to destroy the human 
race.and fight against civilization. This 
70 per cent should be used for educa- 
tion and peace where it would do the 
most good. 
We did away with blood revenge, 
slavery, and other anti-social prac- 
tices. So let’s see if we can’t abolish 
war by the common sense of mankind, 
ELSIE WENDT. 
Fort Bend County, Texas. 


Favorite Riddles 


A fat hog comes to $1.50, what 
will a poor one come to? 

2. Why are an egg and a young colt 
so much alike? 

3. What is it that grows in winter, 
dies in summer, and grows with its 
roots upward? 

4. What has a mouth and can’t talk? 

5. Which president wore the largest 
hat ? 

6. What time is it when the clock 
strikes thirteen? 

PERCY STROUPE., 

Marshall County, Mississippi. 


. ANSWERS: 
1, Corn. 2, They both have to be broken 
before they are used. 3. Icicles. 4,A 


river. 5. The one that had the largest head, 
6. It is time to fix the clock. 


How Many Do You Know? 


ERE are countries from over the 
entire globe. Rearrange the let- 
ters. Leave out none and add none. 
Score five for each one correctly soly- 


ed. The first, A Can Ad, is Canada. 
1A CAN AD 11. US A SIR 

2. MY RANGE 12. OX MICE 

3. DAN GLEN 13. MEND ARK 
4. NOD LAP 14.GO OIL MAN 
5. A BUG RAIL 15. MILE BUG 

6. SAND CLOT 16. NICE LAD 
7..CUE ROAD 17. AIL VAT 

8 PA SIN 18. AS AT MAIN 
9. APESIR 19. WE SEND 

10. AID IN 20. RAIN AGENT 


VICTOR HAMNER. 
Fannin County, Texas. 


An Outdoor “Handicap” Party 


F THE weather has been so hot that 

everybody is wishing for fall, why 
not make them forget the heat and all 
their other troubles, in a comical, 
mirth-provoking outdoor “Handicap 
Party”? Send 3c to Young Folks’ 
Department The Progressive Farmer, 
at your nearest office for plans, with 
which we shall be glad to include also 
program suggestions for your next 
club meeting. 


See also “A County | 


Fair Party” elsewhere 


Re-arranged Countries 


1, Canada 11. Russia 

2. Germany 12. Mexico 

3. England 13. Denmark 
4. Poland 14, Mongolia 
5. Bulgaria 15. Belgium 
6. Scotland 16. Iceland 

7. Ecuador 17. Latvia 

8. Spain 18. Tasmania 
9. Persia 19. Sweden 
10. India 20. Argentina 


in this issue. 
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Can they. can? Yes, they can! You bet 4-H club girls can can. 
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‘ leave early.” 


crop in history, 17,977,000 bales. 
| & | 1927-28—Disease-resistant sugar canes 








First Turkey His Greatest Thrill 


E WERE eating supper one 
evening when father turned to 

me and said, “Son, those turkeys are 
back in Jake Newsom’s pasture again 
and he sent me word today to come 
over early in the morning and help him 
hunt them. Would you like to take 
your gun and go along too?” 
“Gee Father, would I!” I exclaimed, 
searcely daring believe what I had 
heard. “Nothing could suit me bet- 
ter. Do you really mean_that I can 
go?” 
“Sure I mean it,” he answered, “and 
remember now that we will have to 


Jake was almost ready to leave when 
we arrived at his place, so we were 
soon on our way. After crossing the 
creek we came to a hill. “They’re roost- 
ing in yonder,” said Jake pointing to- 
ward a thick place in the creek. “I saw 
’em fly in last night. Now when they fly 
down they will light on this hill sure, 
so we'll take our places at the foot on 
the other side and wait for them.” 

I wondered if I would get a shot as 
I settled behind a clump of bushes to 
wait. The darkness had just begun to 
disappear when I heard the sound of 
wings, and in a moment there was a 
gobbler on the top of the hill. I peeped 
out. For a minute or two I could see 
nothing, then my eyes made out the 
form of a large gobbler strutting 
proudly. Did Father and Jake see 
him? No, “I didn’t think they could, 
for he was too far around for them. 
I waited no longer! I raised my gun, 
took aim, and fired. I heard a flutter. 
Down I threw my gun and up the hill 
I ran, Jake and Father behind. I had 
hit him sure! There he was dead as 
you please! A whopper of a bird— 
thirty-four pounds! 

Killing that turkey was the greatest 
thrill I’ve ever had in my fifteen years. 

L. B. DAVIS. 

Wayne County, Mississippi. 
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High Spots in Farm History 


O MARY BASS of Florida was 

awarded the prize for sending in 
the best list of high spots in farm his- 
tory since 1920. Her high spots are 
included in the complete list that fol- 
lows. Many of our young folks should 
be acquainted first-hand with these im- 
portant recent happenings. How many 
do you know? 


1920—Prices 
crashed. 

1920-34—Austrian peas and _ hairy 
vetch spread over South as winter 
legume crops. 

1924—First commercial dusting of cot- 
ton by airplane. 


1921-28—Agitation for national farm 
telief through tariff, McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, export debenture, and other 
plans, 

1925-27—Sugar cane bagasse, formerly 
a waste, found valuable for insulat- 
ing material and wallboard. 


1926—U. S. produced largest cotton 


for farm products 


, come into prominence. 

929_Federal Farm Board created. 
1933—Agricultural Adjustment Act 
' Passed. 


June 24, 1933—Cotton adjustment pro- 
Stam followed by the plow-up 

launched. 

14—Dr. Charles Herty announces 

' Mat newsprint paper can be made 
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: any species of Southern pine. 
4 ‘April 21, 1934—Bankhead Cotton Con- 
il signed by President Roose- 
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HOW TO 
GET MORE MILES 
PER GALLON 


Has your car, truck or tractor begun 
to use so much gas that it seems you 
have to fill up every time you turn 
around? It’s ten to one that your spark 
plugs are badly worn. Nothing will 
enable you to get more miles per gallon 
out of every engine like a new set of 
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Champion Extra Range Spark Plugs 


USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPIONS 
USE 


—and they'll save their cost 
many times over in the 
next 10,000 miles. 


\CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 


Have Your Dealer Test Your Spark Plugs Regularly 








“TURN YOUR BACKYARD INTO CASH!” 
FREE book _‘‘Fortune in Frogs’’ tells how. Market waiting. 


Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


up—tTry a week’s free test 

of a mild, soothing, guaran- 
teed tgeatment, which for 30 years has been giving 
Eczema sufferers their ‘‘First Real Night’s Rest.”’ 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 


DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


American Frog Canning Co., (160), New Orleans, La. 








Santos Coffee, 12c pound. 3 Bc. $l. 
size Tonic, 14c. 60c size Shampoo, 8%c. 100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 1l4e. 
150 Other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 





ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 











CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO.|& 
. 











Every Farm a 
Fertilizer Factory 


Au you need is livestock, and 
good stock-proof fences . .. Grow feed 
crops in fenced fields. Let the stock 
either harvest the crop or the residue. 
The manure will restore the soil’s 
fertility and save buying commercial 
fertilizer. Write today for free copies 
of booklets “What to Do With Plowed- 
Up Cotton Land” and “Fence Your 

‘Way to Farm Prosperity”... What- 
ever you plan to fence, there’s a 
sturdy, long-lasting GULFSTEEL 
FENCE made of copper-bearing steel 
wire, that will do a highly satisfac- 

tory job. Sold by better dealers 
everywhere. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
Box B BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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GULFSTEEL Quality FENCE 
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Advertisers Offer Free Helps 
N ADDITION to information 


given in their advertisement, many 
advertisers offer additional helps of 
various kinds. Below are listed those 
who offer booklets, etc. The figure 
indicates the page on which the ad 
is found. In writing please mention 
The Progressive Farmer, and send 
your request to the address given in 
the advertisement. 


HOME HELPS 


Booklet ‘“‘“Modern Methods of Home 
Canning,” Kerr Glass 
Free lesson, American College of 
OS AEE ee a 
Baking Book, “The Calumet Book of 
Towne TriS oo censencdaccecccses 19 
Refrigerator booklet, Superfex........ 18 


Page 


FARM EQUIPMENT, BUILDINGS 


Book on building or remodeling dairy 
barn, Tenn. Coal, Iron, & R. R.Co.. 24 
Booklets on Ford Products, Ford 

MOtOr GO, veces thess Keadeacaascaude 15 
Circulars on Grain Drill, Cole Mfg. Co. 23 
Information on Peanut Pickers 
Benthall Machine Co. .............. 27 
Information on Oliver Implements, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co, ....... 14 
Sample of Roofing, Savannah Fence 

-& Roofing Co. 
Booklets on fencing, Gulf States 

COME CE ahaa ey Rachel ceaaaues biases 25 


OTHER FREE HELPS 
Dog Book, Polk Miller Products 
Cor 


‘orp. 
Farm Stock and Crop Account Book, 


Be, Be, Preset, TEs. cnc Acc cece csicce 10 
Tombstone Catalog, American 

PERSON ci kip cecteces to Stnebhs ciccacs 0 
Chick catalog Colonial Poultry 

WOASED Tin Fir hes Kes 4as04b 00005 wes 6i0 ened 2) 
“Fortune in Frogs,” American Frog 

RRR os canis 5) ce 00k ¢ Olded dc viel 25 


Employment information 
27, 20, 29, 10, 26, 25, 2. 
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Why I Like the 4-H Club 


LIKE the 4-H club because of its 

wonderful opportunity in life. It 
is amazing how the 4-H club teaches 
us girls to prepare ourselves for 
making our future home. It teaches 
us thrift in buying and saving. 

I have been a 4-H club member 
for three years and I am proud of 
the things I have learned. They will 
help me in future life. I am proud 
to say that I have learned enough in 
those three years to know how to 
care for a home. 


to 


FLORA CHAPPELL. 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


















"| am the sole support 
family.. 













O kill the fleas on your dog, wash him 

with SERGEANT’S Skip-FLEA Soap or 
use SERGEANT’S Skip-FLEA Powper. They 
kill fleas, lice and ticks. Sold by druggists 
and pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Learn how to care for your dog, how 
to tell what ails him, how to treat his 
diseases. We urge you to write for your 
free copy of the famous SERGEANT’s Doc 
Book. Fifty-eight pages. Illustrated. 
Contains a “Symptom Chart” that diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. It may 
save your dog’s life. Get it at once. 


© 


Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog’s health. 
Write fully. 


POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


2469 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Write for our big FREE OFFER and 
Sataies al aver 150 other fast selling 
aily necessities. Make big money sellin 
your friends and neighbors. “s . 


1 CL IBE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO.,I ne. 
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A COUNTY 


By LOUISE 


demonstration club. 


community fair this fall. It will 


thing “different” in the way of en- 
tertaining, we struck upon a rather 
novel party—a County Fair. It was 
decidedly informal, a vehicle for all 
kinds of original ideas, and certainly 
a party at which everyone had a won- 
derful time. In fact, our guests are 


still, after a year’s time, talking 
about it! 

For invitations, we used brown 
wrapping paper, folded like hand 


dodgers, and these were thrown in the 
doors of the people who were invited, 
exactly as hand dodgers would be 
thrown. The wording was :-— 


“You are invited to the County Fair, 
to be held at Elm Street Fairgrounds on 
Wednesday. Doors open at 8, supper 
at 11 o’clock. Don’t wear your best 
clothes. Let us know if you can come.” 

As near as possible, we converted 
our house into a real fairground. This 
sounds like a tremendous task, but it 
is surprising what progress one makes 
with a project like that, and again it is 
surprising how much room one finds in 
even a small house when all the furni- 
ture is relegated to sun room or some 
other convenient place. Our living room 
is long and narrow, and across one 
entire side, we strung a clothesline over 
which we hung sheets. From this line, 
we ran shorter lengths to the wall, 
and over these we hung more sheets 
or blankets. This made a long row 
of square side shows as you can easily 
visualize. We printed large signs for 
the front of these side shows, and ran 
bunting along the top to create -“at- 
mosphere.” 


Ideas for side shows came as we 
worked. Just think of the side shows 
which you have seen at county fairs, 
and imitate them as ludicrously as pos- 
sible. Fora snake charmer show, stuff 
some old black stockings with cotton, 
sew big glass buttons for eyes, bells 
on the other end for “rattles,” and lo! 
you have realistic snakes. For the 
shake charmer herself, we allowed 
our ten-year-old daughter to play the 
part, much to her delight. Bedecked 
in an old and elaborate evening dress, 
with earrings and bracelets and of 
course, frowsy hair, she held forth; 
winding the dangerous snakes about 
her neck and arms to the amusement 
of the guests. 

We had a marvelous “two-headed 
man,” which meant that two of our 
husbands were good sports and let us 
wind the lower parts of their bodies 
together with old cheesecloth, so that 
when they sat on a bench, only the 
two bodies above the waists could be 
distinguished. 

The “bearded lady” had an old 
“switch” fastened to her chin; the “doll 
lady” was our daughter’s largest doll 
dressed up to imitate a real lady. The 
“prize dog” was our own, very homely 
Airedale, with several blue ribbons 
fastened to his collar, and a sign over 
the pen (baby’s play pen) which read, 
“Winner of All Prizes for the Past 
Ten Years.” 


“Tell us about a new kind of party,” 
without end. Mrs. Bell has news for your community club and home 
Or better still, expand the idea and use tt at a 


N ATTEMPTING to find some- 





FAIR PARTY 
PRICE BELL 


our readers write us time 


be good for any one of them. 


numbers from an old calendar had 
been fastened. Numbers correspond- 
ing to these were attached to an array 
of old “junk” from the attic: a corn- 
cob pipe, gold fish globe, old-fashioned 
fan, etc. One of the men acted as 
“spieler” and with greenbacks between 
his finge?s called out the merits of the 
prizes, to which, of course, there was 
immediate response. We insisted that 
our guests take their prizes home. This 
caused much amusement—the accusa- 
tions being made that we wanted our 
attic cleaned out! 

When it was time to eat, the guests 
were told to follow the arrows which 
were signs reading, “This Way to the 
Lunch Room.” In our case, we served 
‘the lunch in the dining room back of 
the living room, but one could use an 
amusement room, garage, or any part 
of the house preferred. We had only 
a long, wooden work bench in the 
room, covered with clean wrapping 
paper, and with bunting around the 
top. On the “counter” were big pans 
of baked beans, bowls of old-fashioned 
cabbage salad, “hot dogs,” rolls, mus- 
tard, relish, coffee in big white mugs 
(borrowed from the lunch car), pop, 
pumpkin pies, and cake decorated with 
red cinnamon candies. Over all was 
stretched mosquito netting when the 
guests first went in. We wanted a 
substantial and appropriate lunch, and 
our guests seemed to think we had it. 

After lunch we had radio music and 
played two or three singing games. 
The guests entered into the spirit of 
the party so whole-heartedly that the 
“county fair” was not only the most 
successful but jolliest party that we 
have planned. And, may I add, it was 
the least expensive one. 


a& & & 
Helps for the Homemaker 


Summer Canning Helps (free). 
ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 

Plans for the County Fair (Price 
3 cents). 

Birthday Party for the Child (Price 
3 cents). 

HANDICRAFT 

Dirctions for Crocheting Table 
Cloth (Price 3 cents). 

Send your orders to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Fall Fashions 


OULDN’T you like to make a 

smart new coat for fall? The 
new fall fashion book tells how it may 
be accomplished as simply as cutting 
and fitting an ordinary dress. Every 
member of the family is represented 
in the fall fashion book, even a layette 
for the new baby and designs for the 
expectant mother. 

Whether you plan an elaborate dress 
or a general wardrobe, you will find 
ideas to help you in our book of fash- 
ions for fall and winter. 











A “wheel of chance” furnished Order your copy from Pattern De- 
amusement, and was nothing more partment, Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
than a large spinning wheel upon which mingham, Ala., enclosing 10 cents. 
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Ti 
are the <0 
most dangerous things 
that get into your home. 
They cause more deaths 
than all the accidents 
combined. Demand 
-the genuine 


FLY-TOX 












Does More Than Fertilize 





$3.50 


- RUPTU ED Truss FREE 


Think of it— greatest offer ever made 
men—$3.5 oT TRUSS FREE just for ~~ s 


Others say they no longer need a B alage'' $3. 
free true sent with method on 30 days trial. “1 Le 
Don’t delay. Ofer ray be wit drawns a 





OR. KAISER, 9184 Koch Bidg., 2908 Main, Kansas Clty. 









newer ru: method. Does away with leg eg Stree ‘ 
elastic belts am and cruelsprings. Has brought RELI 
and FREEDOM to many o ten in a very 8) . 
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Ci 
SAVE MONEY eee su 
ORDER NOW.. c 
: 2 wt 
Save Money on Your Roofing, po 
Order Direct from our Factory a 
and keep in your own pocket the 
profit others would make. # 
Roofing Prices are going steadi- a 
ly Upward. It will pay you to : 
look over your buildings NOW. - 
Save Your Buildings. Pro- 
tect Your Furniture. Save “D 
Your Crops. ... By Roofing with for 
Genuine “Everwear” Heavy Gal. out 
vanized Roofing. It Can't fir 
leak. . . . Can’t Burn. . Easy the 
to nail on. . . . Low Prices. an 
Write to-day—NOW—For Freight diti 
Paid Prices and FREE Samples. vas 
Address 100 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, sult 
EPT. PS-14, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA per 
ALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES Car 
for TCH 81 | 
Sou 
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SE PAINT | |: 
Ans deale 
FROM turis 
FACTORY there 
Si S a 
and 
at Mig Saving! fF |. 
$ .39 per gallon in 5-gal. pails, freight In 
prepaid. Covers about 800 feet the d 
per gal. Gloss finish—white and colors. agric 
MADE ON U. S. GOVERNMENT FORMULA. Cu 
Superior paint for economy and satis- 
faction. Order now direct from factory. 
Prompt Shipment. 
EV REG. TRADE em. Z 
[waver acTURING CO.INCA 
FACTORY AND LABORATORIES : RIDGEFIELD, N. J. SE 
Contractors to U. S. Gov't, States and Municipalities it < 
Beale ATS, a hea 
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BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 


By W. C. LASSETTER 








N encouraging picture of farm 

conditions was obtained in a sur- 
yey just completed by the Agricultural 
Development Bureau of the Barrett 
Company. During the course of the 
survey hundreds of Southern farmers, 
operating every type and size of farm, 
were interviewed. While the chief pur- 
pose of the survey was to study the 
market for American made nitrate of 
soda (an important fertilizer distrib- 
uted by the company which made the 
survey), some of the questions asked 
were of general interest. 

Hundreds of farmers 

“Do you think conditions are improving 
for the farmer?” An average of four 
out of five farmers replied in the af- 
firmative. Favorable replies were at 
the highest in Alabama, where 95 per 
cent of the farmers felt that con- 
ditions were improving. South Carolina 
was close behind with 92 out of every 
100 answering in the affirmative. Re- 
sults in other states were: Texas, 89 
per cent, Georgia, 75 per cent, North 
Carolina, 72 per cent, and Virginia, 
81 per cent, The least cheerful of the 
Southern States was Florida with only 
66 per cent of the farmers interviewed 
feeling that there is an improvement. 
But it must be noted that 66 per cent 
means that “yes” farmers outnumber 
‘no” farmers by two to one. 


were asked, 


Fertilizer dealers and agricultural 
authorities were asked whether they 
thought there had already been a defi- 
nite improvement. The answers to this 
question were also decidedly in the af- 
firmative. Ninety-four per cent of the 
dealers and 89 per cent of the agricul- 
turists went on record as saying that 
there has been an improvement. In Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Texas, every dealer 
and every agricultural authority in- 
terviewed was certain of improvement. 
In North and South Carolina, all of 
the dealers and over 90 per cent of the 
agriculturists were of the same opinion. 


Curious about the farmer’s buying 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where 
it ain’t goin’ to cost so much to have 
a headache now like it did. They got 
a big ad tellin’ how headache medicine 
is cheaper than it 
ever has been. 
That don’t mean 
we ought to go 
out lookin’ for 
headaches. It just 
means there ain’t 
no use goin’ round 
complainin’ when 
you can take a 
dose of medicine 
and feel better. 

I keep tellin’ 
Marthy it don’t do 
no good to go around complainin’ so 
much but she’s been enjoyin’ bad 
health for a right smart spell and it 
Sive’s a body something to talk about 
besides crops and the weather when 
you meet up with them. I favor takin’ 
a little medicine now and then if nec- 
essary to keep feelin’ good. I’m glad 
the price is goin’ down. 

T want to thank all my friends who 
have took the trouble to write me. It 
Makes a old man right proud to know 
his pieces is enjoyed. It looks like I 
can't never get all of them printed but 
Twill put one in every chance I get. 

ere’s a good one I was proud to get. 
July 5, 1934. 





BILL CASPER 


Dear Old Uncle Bill:— 
Thave read so many of your big pieces 





habits, the Barrett Company asked 
the farmers why they bought their 
last car. It was considered significant 
by that company that “speed,” once so 
important a factor, was not mentioned 
and “appearance” was named less than 
a dozen times. Original cost, operating 
cost, and mechanical efficiency were 
things which farmers had sought. 


As might be expected, it was found . 
that a great percentage of the auto- 
mobiles in use in rural districts were 
of considerable age, indicating a big 
replacement market when the im- 
provement fully materializes. 


The Barrett Company is an impor- 
tant factor in the business life of the 
South. It distributes nitrate of soda 
made at Hopewell, Virginia, and 
through its Agricultural Development 
Bureau works for the promotion of 
Southern agriculture. 


@ Whew! Read this and take a fresh 
start in your fight on house flies. “When 
it comes to raising sons and daughters 
in quantity, the house fly is the world’s 
greatest producer,” says F.C. Moburg, 
president of Rex Research Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of Fly-Tox. “Sup- 
pose a fly lays an egg on Sunday in 
warm weather. By Monday, the egg 
is a maggot, and all during the week 
the maggot eats and grows, wriggling 
in the filth in which it is always 
found. By the time the baby fly is 
a.week old, it passes into what is 
called the ‘pupa stage,’ and after four 
or five days emerges as an adult fly, 
so that within two weeks from the 
time the egg is laid, new flies are go- 
ing up and down the neighborhood 
looking for more places in which to 
deposit their eggs and thus keep the 
endless chain going. Flies are the filth- 
iest things that live. Their bodies are 
covered with short, fizzy hairs which 
pick up filth and disease germs, and 
as the insects fly about, these disease 
germs are spread broadcast.” 


aaa 
I SEE BY THE ADS 


in regard to big stories I have got one that 
I think has got you beat. But this one is 
the fact. I have a White Leghorn hen that 
was hatched on March 15, 1933 and she 
began laying November 1, 1933 and has 
laid every day since and still laying yet. 
would like for you to tell me in your next 
issue how many .more eggs will this hen 
lay before she quits. 


I have three children that read your 
piece the first thing they do and I like to 
read it myself. But I am proud of my 
old hen and would like to know about her 
—how long she will lay before she quits. 
So hoping you and aunt Marthy a happy 
life for my mother’s name is Martha too. 
So I will close for this time. Yours as 
ever. CHARLES C. DeBARD. 


Brother DeBard you sure have got 
a fine hen. She must have been hatch- 
ed in the light of the moon. I don’t 
see though how she can keep it up 
much longer. I think she’s laid enough 
eggs now to entitle her to cackle the 
rest of her natural life. If she ain’t 
losin’ feathers by this tin.e she will be 
before long. 

Brother DeBard I believe a hen like 
that is worth keepin’ another year. In 
fact I doubt if, she’s fat enough to eat 
by now. I think the best thing to do 
would be to eat about three of the oth- 
ers and keep her to do their part of 
the layin’. If she misses a day or 
two this summer don’t get discouraged. 
She’ll likely start in again in the fall. 

Wait a minute here! You got me 
writin’ like these editors. If I do much, 
of that folks will get to where they 
won’t pay no attention to what I write. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. | 





The question ot sx 
fencing, while “ 


not the only one 

to perplex Ameri- GF, 

can farmers, is at (> 
least important. Those - 
who seek a satisfactory 

fence find it inWheeling 

Fence, scold by a Wheeling 
dealer and they KNOW when 
they have obtained highest value 
for the money expended. 


First there is the metal, COP-R-LOY, used ° 


exclusively for Wheeling Fence; uniformly 
compounded rust-resistant metal that pro- 
longs the life of fence. Then there is ithe 
heavy pure zinc coating appli d by Wh 
methods which obtain best results in wae 
protéction. Base metal and coating combine 
to spread _the fence investment OVER 
MORE YEARS 





WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., 


OES MOINES 
RICHMOND 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


NEW YORK “ATLANTA 


OETROIT 


WHEELING 
COP-R-LOY 


So much for 
durability which 


aS Wheeling Fence 

owners get in 

generous measure. 

Then there is the 

loom workmanship, 

G the Wheeling Hinge 

Joint, uniform expansion 

curves on line wires, and 

smaller, higher rolled coils 

adding protection in transit by re- 

sisting rough handling. Wheeling Fence 

gets to you in the original, pre-tested and 

approved condition, ready to stretch up 

into strong but flexible, durable enclosures. 

See your dealer nearby; also ask him about 

Wheeling Lead Coated, the double-coated 

fence, a Wheeling Fence specialty this 
year. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


NORTH KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO 


FENCE 


ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA 





FORD CARS GIVEN PRODUCERS 


I back up my Route Owners with proven plans 
to bring them unusually good earnings. I even 
furnish Ford Tudor Sedans to my producers as 
a bonus—free of extra cost. This is in addition 
to the regular daily cash profits. With my plans 
you pocket all the profits. You don’t divide up 
with anyone. Send name today for big 
book crammed full of facts. It’s free. You 
will be amazed at my liberal offer, I'll 
start you in a big-paying business of your 
own. You don’t risk anything. Sounds 
astonishing! It is a revelation to men 
and women in immediate need of cash. 
This is a public announcement of a time- 
tried and thoroughly proven plan for 
quick relief from your money worries. I 
need more people to own and operate 
local Routes at once. Even spare-time 
workers make up to $5.00 a day. If you, 
too, need money, just send me your name. 
SEND NO MONEY—RISK NOTHING 
I want to hear from you at once so I 
can lay all the facts before you, then 
you can be the judge. You may be just 
the person I am looking for. You don’t 
risk anything. If you need cash, don’t miss 
this opportunity. It might not appear again. 
Now while it is before you, put name on 
coupon or postcard—mail—rush today. 


> they need. 
keep a big share of it for yourself. y $ 
“< Start pouring in immediately—no waiting «nd 
} no delay. Your earnings are big from the 
{2 very start. Think of having relief from 
- your money worries and ey thrill of see- 


ing the business grow bigger and more 
| profitable every wee 
ty TED 


Look around — you will see men making big weekly 
incomes from laundry routes, dairy routes, or bakery 
routes. My route plans are still better. I supply you 
with Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder— 
nearly 300 fine products used daily in almost every 
home. They come direct from my great, modern Pure 
Food Kitchens. Yau simply take care of a regular 
route in your locality, making calls on your customers 
once a week and supplying them with the things 

You handle all the money and 

Profits 


ALBERT MILLS, President, A 
5159 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Here’s mv «ame. Rush me your plans showing 
how I can make un to $60.00 a week—without 

any obligation or risk on my part. 





{Please Print or Write Plainly) 














CHANGING | 
YOUR 
ADDRESS? 








PEANUT 
PICKER 


NTHALL MACH 


1a 


Don’ t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 


weeks in advance. 


| STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
longer? Learn about m 
pectacted | invention. i 
as brought ease, com- 
fort and happiness to thou- 
sands by assisting in reliev- 
ing and curing many cases of 
lucible hernia. It has Au 


matic Air Cushions which 
bind a the brok 





parts together as you 
woulda broken! y 


Noob- 

Reniouncnsinaser mason pad is. Nosal 
eap. Sent to proveit. Beware of imitations. 
Nowe sold ine stores nor by sae agents. Write today for 
fall information sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


H.C. BROOKS 500K State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Alabama, 





This is our GE ORG IA-ALAPAMA EDITION, 
and Florid 
editions aS per list be lows 


Ylassified Ads 


‘SWhere Progressive Farmers Buy and Seli’’ 


covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count as one word .each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. 
Give two good 
a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


including each initial in your name and address. 
references, preferably 








































> —— as Aas) Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 

SOURS DAIRY PRopuct State Plainly Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and Pleride .cewiccse 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch 
— | what editions eis Va ey. +. 215, aD re La Br pig 0 cis 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
las Sa you wish pers aaih irginia.. 5,000 Nort 1 Carolina, S, » anc a 18¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
to use RM atla - Tennessee +7 5,000 Ky., W. Va., Mid. and E. Tenn. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER ee MOT ke eye 75,000 Texas and So, Oklahoma....... 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch LA : 

ALL TIVE EDITIONS 850,060 WHOIS DOUG v0.5 63 esa be ose ass 45c a word $45.00 per inch DISPLAY C SSIFIED ADS 

Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 











Mail your ad with remittance to reach our 
office not later than the 10th of month 
preceding the month of publication. 





Farms for Sale 


No Mosquitoes—1,400 Feet Altitude—$3 acre. Close 
Atlanta or Birmingham, $10 acre. Box 45, Fruithurst, 
Alabama, 


Alabama 

120-Acre Farm—Crop, 2 mules, cattle, 
Abundagt fruit. Immediate possession, 
Route 2, Titus, Ala. 


all equipment. 
G, C, Vinson, 





Texas 


Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Pliins of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do well, 
including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure crop. 
No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, and 
fertile soil. Average annual rainfall about 24 inches. 
Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let me send 
you our folder, ‘‘The Panhandle and South Plains.’’ 
Write today. TT. B. Gallaher, General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas, 


fi Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. Thig rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 




















Cabbage-Onion-Potato-Tomato 


Cabbage and Collard Plants — ‘hiel tae 500, T5c; 
2,000, $2.25. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. 





Cabbage — Postpaid, 500, 75c; collect, 1,000, 80c; 
3,000, $2.25. Lumpkin Plant Co., Lucedale, Miss. 





Plants—Cabbige, Collard, Tomatoes—85c_ thousand; 
5,000, $3.50, delivered. B. Crow, Gainesville, Ga. 





Wakefield Cabbage, Stone Tomato, and Collard Plants, 
90c, delivered, or 60c collect. Lee Crow, Oakwood, Ga. 





and Cabbage Plants Now Ready— 


Collard, T omato, 
Fulwood, 


Prices by express, $1.00 a thousand. P. D. 
Tifton, 

~ Marglobe “Tomato, Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage, 
Georgia Collard Plants—$1.00 per thousand, delivered. 
F, M. Wright, Alto, Ga. 











Cy bbage 


Marglobe Tomato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
Marcus 


Seed, $1.00 pound; Turnip, 40c. Postpaid. 
Williams, Gainesville, Ga, 

Guaranteed Cabbage Plants 
pressed: 1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $7.50. 
Box 541, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Fall Plamts—C: abbage, ( ‘ollards, es oer 500, 75e; 
1,000, $1.22 Eggplant, Pepper—200, 50c; 500, $1.00. 
Gordon Plant Co., Gordon Ga. 





Prompt shipment. Ex- 
Buckeye Farms, 














All Varieties Cabbage and Collard Plants 300, 40; 
1,000, 90c, mailed; 10,000, 50c thousand, express collect. 
A. Crow, Route 1, Gainesville, Ga. 





Motntain Grown Chee. PR da and Collard 
Plants—200, 40c; 500, 75c; $1.00. All assorted, 


Tennessee Plant Co., wanieose oe 


September Ist Millions ¢ Cabbage 
forget—September 





Will Have Ready ; 
Plants—All_ best varieties. Don’t 
Ist. W. W. Williams, Quitman, G@. 


Stone, Baltimore Tomato, Dutch, Wakefield Cabbage, 
Collard Plants—90c thousand, delivered; 10,000, $6.00, 
f.o.b. Queen City Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 








Stone and Baltimore Tomatos—Heading Collards— 
Plants, 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, delivered; 10,000, $6.50, 
collect. Winfred Waldrip, Fiowery Branch, Ga. 





Cabbage, Tomato, and Lettuce Plants—500, 
$1.00, postpaid; 5,000, $3.50, collect. Moss 
Dilmus Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga. 


Collard, 
65c; 1,000, 
packet, basket free. 





Charleston and Jersey Wakefield and All Season Cab- 
bare, Cabbage Collard—Good strong plants—300, 50c; 





$1.25 thousand, delivered. Clyde Maddox, Flowery 
Branch, Ga. 

Field Grown Fall Heading Cabbage—Also Collards, 
Tomatoes, Pepper, Eggplants—200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 


1,000, “$1.50, postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewis- 


ton, Georgia 





_Millions Disease Free Cabbage Plants—24-hour ser- 
vice. Postpaid: 200, 60c; 400, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. 
Expressed; 2,000, $2.00; 10,000, $9.00. Catalog free. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio. 





Pay the Postman—Now Ready — Leading Varieties 
Cabbage and Collard Plants—Grown in the mountains. 
Price: 500 for 60c; 1,000, $1.00, postage extra. Blue 
Ridge Plant Co., Greenville, S. C. 





Selected Marglobe, Stone Tomato; All Season, Char- 
leston, Early, date Flat Dutch, a eets Herding 
Collard Plants—25e hundred; 300; 50c; $1.25 thousand. 
Delivered. Talmadge Clark, | Hk ‘Branch, Ga. 





Fresh Moutain Grown Cabbage, Tomato, and Collard 
Plants—All varieties. Prices: 500° for 65c; 1,000 for 
$1.00. By prepaid mail, $1.35 per thousand. Prompt 
shipment. Valdosta Plant Company, Mentone, Ala. 





Cabbage and Collard Plants — Ready for shipment 
August 20th—At $1.00 per thousand by mail or express. 
Quality guaranteed. Largest individual plant grower. 
Carlisle Plant Farms, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 





Mountain Grown Cabbage and Collard Plants—Now 
ready. Leading varieties. Price: 500 for 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50, postpaid. By express or parcel post collect: 
$1.00 per 1,000. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 8. 





Fresh Mountain Grown Cabbage, Tomato, and Georgia 
Heading Collard Plants—Grown especially for your fall 
gardens. All leading varieties. Orders shipped same 
day they are received; no delays. Good, strong plants. 
Prices: 200 for 40c; 500 for 65c; 1,000 for $1.00. 
Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Flowers 


Water Lilies—Pink, Blue, teasad 65c; White, 35c. 
Water Gardens, Livingston, Alaba' 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, A!a. 


Iris 
30 Iris—Ten Colors $1.00, delivered. Cureton 
Nurseries, Aus tell, Ga. 
Strawberries 


Certified Missionary Strawberry Plants—1,000, $2.00, 
delivered. - Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


Nursery Stock 
Exrly Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, 
Ete. Yew catalog free. Bass Pecan Nurseries, 


Lumb srton, Miss. 












es of Peach Trees 
Southern Nursery 
é 





h Tree EG ommercii “lal “Va arieti 
sowest Prices—Write for estalos. 
Cc Company, Winchester, Tenn. 





I Have Meyers Hardy Lemon—Grows two root sys- 
tems. st lemon for all Florida. Other fruit trees. 
KE. E. Sto! €3, c ampville, Florid 


Seeds 


For Sale—Cowpeas and all other Field Seeds—Write 
for prices. W. H. Robinson, Seedsmien, Cairo, Ga. 




















Austrian Peas, Hairy Vetch, Other Seed—Nitragin 
Inoculation—Bvooklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





Write for Prices on Seeds—Cabbage, Rutabaga Tur- 
nis Mustard, Bermuda Onion Seed, and Collards. 


Ww. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 





varieties. 2,000 
bushel. Bennett’s 


Pe as — Different 
ens. 90¢ 
Eastman, Ga, 


1,000 Bushels 
bushels Speckled 
Bonded Warehouse, 








Buchanan’s—Seeds for Fell Planting—Rye, Vetch, 
Winter Peas, Clovers, and Grasses. Prices ready. 
Buchanan’s (37th year), Memphis, Tenn. 





Hardy Alfalfa Seed—$5.50;: Grimm Alfalfa, $8.00; 
Sweet Clover, $4.00. All 60-pound bushet. Track, 
Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo, Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 





Potatoes 
Buchanan’s Late Crop Potatoeg—Lookout Mountain, 
bushel, $1.85; Red Triumph, $1.85; Irish Cobblers, 
$1.70. Dealers, write. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Better Your Chances of a Good Crop of Fall Irish 
Potatoes—Send 3c for leaflet, ‘‘How to Grow a 
Crop of Fall Irish Potatoes.’’ Also order leaflet, ‘‘How 
to Secure a Stand of Fall Irish Potatoes’ ‘'—price 3c. 
Address, L, A, Niven, Garden Editor, Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, Memphis, Tenn. 


Turnips 


3uchanan’s Purple Top White Globe Turnip Seed— 
Finest grown. Pound, 35c; 5, $1.50; 10, $2.75. Post- 
paid. Dealers, write. Suchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Vetch 
For Lowest Wholesale Prices on Hairy Vetch Aus- 


trian Winter Peas, Inoculation, Abruzzi Rye, Common 
Rye—Write, Geo. M. C Selma, Ala. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Ctover Valley Chicks—The best you can buy. Always 
dependable. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 
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Hampshires 


Res sistered ‘HMampshires, Hilis Farms, Cleveland, Ala. 





Poland-Chinas 
Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn, 


Registered Big Bone 
Mi orrow, Aliceville, Ala. 


Sm 50 to $15. 00 





Vine Little Bone Poland China See 
each. Purvis Leggette, Rowland, N. 


Guernseys 


- Heifers, Bulls — Reasonable 
Mocksville, m3 


Registered Guernseys 
prices. Twin Brook Farm, 





Sheep 


Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois. 


Milk Goats 


Route 3, North Little 





Saanens, Alpines. Tenney, 


Rock, Arkansas. 





Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality, Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso arms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return. dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser's contract. 











English Shepherd Puppies — Guaranteed. Ricketts 


Farm, Kincaid, Kansas 





Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Spitz, Collies—Lists, 10c. 
Puppyland, Box PF, Pana, Illinois, 





Registered cee Setters Puppies—Males, $15.00; 
females, $12. Fred White, Buckhead, Ga. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Tred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 








Purebred Male Collie Puppies—6 weeks old, brown 
and white, $5.00 each. Collie Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 


Saint Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat 
Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 





Newfoundlands, 
Terriers—Free folder. 


- Poland 1 Chin: nas- is—Write, J. W. 





Hunters—Ali Kinds Hunting Hounds and Bird Dogs, 
Cheap—Free trial. Write for prices. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


tinctive and attractive. Note rates 
inch in table. oe 





Agents—Salesmen 


Agents—Smash go prices! Santos Cotfee, 12 por 
4-ounce Vanilla, 8%c; $1.00 size Tonic, 14ec; 
Shampoo, 8%c; 100 sticks Chewing Gum, 12¢; Christ- 
mas Cards, 21 in box, 14c. 150 other bargains.’ Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write, Carnation Co., PR, St, Louis, 
Missouri. 





———. 

Earn More Money—One Man in Every Open Com- 
munnity can get a contract that should mean $200.00 to 
$500.00 for spare time work this fall. My early matur- 
ing Improved Qualla Pedigreed Cotton has proven its 
superiority. In only a few years it jumped to first place 
in Texas and has proven a money-maker in other states, 
Men booking orders for Qualla Seed are well paid. Sen{ 
card at once for details. H. Conrads, Cotton Breeder, 
San Marcos, Texas. 


Auto Accessories 
Remember—Used Parts for Autos, True Tractors— 


We sell cheap. Write, wire. Elmwood i Wrecking 
Co., Galesburg, Illinois. 








rates 


Batteries 


Edison Storage Batteries for Power and Light—Non- 
acid, odorless. Reconditioned. Replaces any type lead 
battery now being used. Free illustrated literature, 
See Jay Battery Co., 76 Sterling Ave., Yonkers, N, Y, 





Universal Farm Light Batteries—For all makeg of 
plants at lowest prices. It will pay you to investigate 
these latest improved batteries made and guaranteed by 
a company with thirty-two years’ experience in this 
field. Why gamble with ‘‘rebuilts’’ or batteries of 
questionable quality when the old reliable Universals 
now cost so little. Write for new low prices and free 
Battery Guide. No obligation. Universal Battery Com- 
pany, 3417 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Bean Harvesters 


Bean Harvesters—Little Giant and Biloxi Special— 
1934 models now ready for delivery. Write for prices 
and descriptive literature. Hardy & Newsom, Ine, 
LaGrange, N. 





Books 


A Library for Your Home—Here is an opportunity 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 14 well 
printed and bound books: ‘‘Alice in Wonderlani,” 
‘‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” ‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes,”’’ ‘‘Pere Goriot,’ “Orem Mansions,”’ ‘“Treas- 
ure ena ** **Emerson’s Pasterces tl “The Way of All 
Flesh,’’ ‘‘New Test.:ment,’ Golden Treasury of Song 
and g te. “Other People’s Money,’’ ‘‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’’—for 20c per copy or $2.00 for 12 books— 
postpaid. Mail orders to Young People’s Dept., Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





World’s Largest Hound Kennels Offers: — Quality 
Hunting Dogs—Sold cheap. ‘Trial allowed. Literature 
free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B.9, Herrick, Illinois. 





Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hounds 
—Shipped for trial. Write for free literature showing 
pictures and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





Notice—50% Reduction on Setters and Pointers, Fox 
and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds—Shipped on trial. Catalog 10 cents. 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 








Miscellaneous 


Information on Plants of Value in Field and Forest— 
Send stamp. Botanical 5, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Clothing 


Custom Tailored, ‘ew bebe Broadcloth Shirts! 
Finest pearl buttons. 1 cut. Collar attached. Guar- 
anteed every particular. ‘All sizes. Ti .75, post- 
paid. Free tie for August purchas Quick ship- 
ment from Ross Burnes Co., Rome, 








Collections 


Notes, Mortgages Collected Everywhere— 


Accounts, 
May’s Collection Agency, 


No charges unless collected. 
Somerset, Kentucky. 





Educational 


Used Correspondence Courses and Books—Sold, rent 
ed, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. (Courses bought.) 
Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 





Have proven satis- 


Hardy Northern Dixie Chix — 
Leading varieties. 


factory to thousands of customers. 
Dixie Hatcheries, Birmingham, Ala. 





First Quality Chicks, Baby Turkeys, and Guineas— 
Daily shipments. Prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Bargain prices. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont 
Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 





Our Big Husky Fall Chicks Will Be Ready Septem- 
ber 1lst—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Orpingtons, 
and Wyandottes—25 Chicks for $2.00; 50 for $3.50; 100 





for $6.40. Place your order now and get them when 
wanted. Florence Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 
Leghorns 
White Leghorn Pullets. Drumm Egg Farms, 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Pullets—Hollywood or Tancred Leghorns—Pedigreed 
Stock—10-12 weeks, 60c-75c. Alabama Poultry Farms, 
Calera, Alabama. " 





Incubators 


Suy Used Incubators From Buckeye!—Real bargains 
in machines from 2,000 to 52,000 eggs capacity. Oil 
and electric models available, At lowest-in-history 
prices they are selling fast! You know what you get 
and save money buying from Buckeye! The Buckeye 
Incubator Company, 2323 East 67th St., Cleveland, O. 





Poultry Supplies 








Blackhead in Turkeys Prevented, Treated — Pint, 
15. Sample, 25c. Williams Turkey Tonic, 
Monticello, Illinois. 
s 
Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 
guaranteed. 


Durocs—Bred Gilts, Pigs — Registered; 
Fisher Brothers, Sharon, Tennessee. 





Essex 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Purebred Essex Hogs. J. F. Flowers, Brundidge, Ala. 





Guinea Hogs 


Write, Guinea Hog Farm, Eastman, Georgia. 


$100.00 Ton for Certain Common Weeds, Roots— 
Particulars, 10 cents. ‘BR. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, 
St. Louis. 





Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit. Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept, 25, Concord, 


Make Products Yourself — Formula Catalog Free. 
Kemico, B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 








Wanted — Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial 
Co., Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 


free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 





1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries — 
Agents — Undersell stores. Free catalog. Jobbers, 
J-504 8. Crawford, Chicago. 





Colored People—Big Money—Sell New Hair Straight- 
ener — Upwards $25.00. Free case offer. Valmor, 
5249-PF Cottage Grove, Chicago. 





Free Samples and Sample Case—Two complete lines 
for white and colored. Write for full details and_sam- 
ples. Keystone Laboratories, Dept. KPF-12, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 





$2.00 Hourly with New Scientific Cream that mends 
all cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and 
thread. Stands laundering. Free sample. Sew-No-More 
Co., Dept, Z-860, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Formulas 


Make Your Own Fertilizer, Skeeter Spray—Better, 
cheaper. Formulas for anything, 3 dimes, or money 
back. Cotee Laboratory, New Port Richey, Florida. 


Frog Raising 


Big Profit Raising Jumbo Bullfrogs—New industry. 
Great demand. Enclose ten cents for literature. American 
Frog Industries, Box 343, Rayne, Louisiana. 


Furs 
Let Us Turn Your Wool Into Blankets, boa and Make 
Up your Furs and Hides for you. ur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 


Grave Markers 


$12.00, Beautiful Victoria Granite Grave 
Full size; lettered free; freight paid. 
Granite Arts, Inc., Omaha, Nebraska. 











Markers— 
"Guaranteed, 








$10.40, Freight Paid — World’s Biggest Monoaet 
Bargains—Satisfaction guaranteed. Tombstone on 
Free. Granite and Marble Company, Oneco, Flor 








Grinding 

We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham rindi 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 








Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Catalog 
of Household Deals, Cosmetics, Extracts, etc. Make 
big money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 





Do You Want a Splendid Chance to Make $60.00 a 
Week ?—I’ll start you with a local coffee route paying 
steady weekly inco No experience required. Get 
free facts, then decide. Albert Mills, 4677 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Bankrupt. Stocks and Auction Sale Goods—New and 
Used Clothing — Run your own business of bargains. 
Large profits. Absolutely no experience _ necessary. 
Everything supplied. Details free. Publix, 568-A 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Special Work for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Weekls 
at Once—No canvassing, experience, or investment oo 
dress size. Dept, B-47, Harford Frocks, Cincinn#! 





Steady Employment for Women — Demonstra 
“Smooth Tex’? Guaranteed Hosiery — About ipmett 

No gee or capital. Complete a eka 
with sample hose plied. Send size, Bet 
Hosiery, Outfit 308, “Columbus, Ohio. 





Your Own Hosiery Free and up to $20.00 weekly # 
start. Write for amazing opportunity to d 
newest pn! Proofed Hosiery which doubles wea sum 








Big Line Food Products, Toilet Goods, S 


arket. No money or experience nm 
ples hosiery free. American Hosiery Mills, Dept. BM, F 





Drinks, Fly Killer, Etc.—Give every customer valuable 
premiums. Beat all competition, Choice territories 
available. Write today. Kennedy Foods, Ine., 
Dépt. P.F., Kokomo, Indiana. 


Ne crs 


“T have been advertising with you for cpuore te 
years—consistently. There is a reason!—V 8. : 
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. Flassified Ads 


Help Wanted—Male 


Married Man—With spare time to Distribute Free 
gamples Coffee, Flavoring, Feod Products, and make 
qustomers. Must devote at least two hours daily and 
be satisfied with up to $3.00 in an hour. Permanent. 
Bair, 1 Dept. PFS-25, Lynchburg, Va. 


Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
“Men an expert automobile 











ville. Let us train you to be 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
small. No negroes taken. For free booklet, write, 


Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 

Wanted—To Wear and_ Demonstrate 
Free Suits to Friends—No cartivassing. Up to $12.00 
jn a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable dem- 
enstrating equipment, actual samples Free. 
Graves, Pres., 1301 Harrison, Dept. H-914, 


Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
jine 5c and 10c_ necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
Jays: Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household 
: 101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up 
% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog 
Procopax, Dept. 105-AD, 1956 8. Troy, Chicago. 





al Agents 


BS 
Chicago. 





Free. 





Honey 


Table Honey 





Twelve 10-pound Pails Pure Fresh 
by prepaid freight, $10.00. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
es 
Horse Training 
“How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obli- 





gations. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept, 38, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
© 
Hosiery 
L-dies’ Full Fashioned Hosiery—3 pairs, postpaid, 
$1.60. Chiffon or service weight. Sees. Catalog 


ready. L. S. Sales Company, Asheboro, N. ¢ 


s t) 
Insurance Claims (Not Gov’t) 
We Help with Disability Claims—Wide experience. 
Medical Investigation Bureau, Washington, D. C. 








Machinery 











Grain Grinding Mills—Buy from Factory; cheaper. 
American Corn Mill Company, Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Aye Saws. Turner 
Mfg. Company, Statesville, ya ve 

Best Enzine Power Steel Hay Press—$250.00. Best 
horse power steel hay press, $125.00. Write for cuts 
vand detailed information. Martin Manufacturing Co., 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Special Bargains — Alternating and Direct Current 


Generators—% Horse alternating motors, $12.90. Many 


others. Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 Milwaukee 


Avenue, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Jewelry, Watches—100% full 
gold value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 
Qur bankers and Chicago Association of Commerce are 
your references for honest dealings. Information free. 
Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May Mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 
Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 











Photo Finishing 








Trial ore films developed correctly, 5c; high 
gloss prints, 3c B. Photo Co., Dept. F, 
1503 Lincoln Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Developed, 2 oN each negative and two 
Enlargement Coupons, 2 egatives printed, 2c. 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 





8c each. Ask 


Films Developed—5c per roll. Prints, 
Finishing 


for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, 
fessional Enlargements and & guaranteed 





double weight pro- 
never fade, 





perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Roll Developed, 8 Prints, Oil Painted Enlargement— 


Individual 
Service, 


guaranteed. 


25c. Prompt service. Work 
Janesville Film 


attention to each picture. 
C-4, Janesville, Wisconsin, 








Kodak Finishing that Satisfies—Velox Quality Prints. 
Send us one roll and you will be surprised at the re- 
and Refinished. Kodak Re- 











sults. Old pictures Copied 
pairing. Roll films developed, 10c per roll. Velox 
Prints Ss 5e, and 6c each. Send us a trial order. 
Lollar’s, Box 2622 Birmingham, Ala. 
Pocket Radio 
“Pocket Radio,’’ $2.00 — Order. immediately; c.o.d. 


Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. Large 
print pieces; fast colors. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful Silks 
or Velvets, 2 pounds, $1.00. 12 Quilt Designs free 
with order. Re mnant Store, _Dept. 1, 1, Marion, Illinois. 


Catalog, 10c. 








Schools and Colleges 


Graders Needed — Write, Cotton 
95, Boaz, Ala. 


Cotton Grading 


School, Box 2 











Georgia — Two-y 
Catalon. 


Southern Law School, Athens, 
course, LL.B. Degree. Opens September 12th. 





Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-$175 
month; may secure valuable information free. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 





Tobacco 


Postpaid—Tennessee Redleaf — Mildest Smoking, 10 
pounds, $1.00. Sunshine Farm, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Natural Leaf—Chewing, 
Smoking, $1.00. Alpheus Wilson, 





10 pounds, $1.25; 
Dresden, Tenn. 





heals yy pounds 


Postpaid—Aged Redleaf, aed aA 
$1. Taylor Farms, 


Chewing, $1.35; Smoking,, 
Gleason, Tenn, 





Flavor — Chewing, $ 
Walter Crews, 


Tennessee Redleaf — Mildest 
pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10. Postpaid. 
Dresden, Tenn. 





Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected Pes Leaf—Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.2 ae Smoking, $1.00. Norman Jolley, 
Dresden, Tenn 














Tobacco, Postpaid — Must be good or money back. 
10 pounds Chewing, $1.50; 10 pounds Smoking, $1.25. 
J. Usry, Fulton, Ky. 

Tobacco—Postpaid, Guaranteed—24-30 inches cherry 
red. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Clyde 
illey, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—28-inch, sweet, juicy, Redleaf 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking, $1.00. 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very best, 24-28 inch, aged, 


mellow. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking, 





$1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Postpaid — 24-30 Inches, Rich, Mellow, Juicy Red 
Leaf Chewing — 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. 


Guaranteed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





“‘Golden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking or Chewing, $1.00; box of 
Twists Free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 





Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
PATENTS LARGE commercial possibilities. 
Write immediately for information on how to proce 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ — Delays are dan- 
serous in patent matters. CLARENCE A, O’BRIEN, 
776 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
art Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 











Pecans 


PECAN GROWERS 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH THE QUALITY 
AND QUANTITY OF YOUR PECAN CROP? 
NATIONAL PECAN ASSOCIATION, 

Route 1, Spring Hill, Alabama. 





Pension Attorneys 
War Veterans and Dependents Claims. John H. White, 
_ Registered Pension Attorney, Borger, Texas. 


Photo Finishing 
Your Next Roll Film Developed ng Printed—30c. 
Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala, 


Two Crystal Stiple Enlargements with each roll, 25c. 
Photoshop, 4112-1 Oriole, Chicago. 


Hand Colored Enlargement With Each Roll —_25¢c. 
Colorgraph-1, Dunning Station, Chicago, 


Film developed, two prints each 
Skrudland, 4118-1 Overhill, Chicago. 


Developing, Printing, Enlarging 
_ NRA. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, 














20 Reprints—25c. 
Regative, 25c. 





Copying — Member 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 


Films Developed—Any size, 25c¢ coin, 
Enlargements. Century Photo 
» LaCrosse, Wiscorsin. 
SS neil llatatatata 





including two 
Service, Box 829, 





Rolls Developed and Eight Quality Prints—25e; re- 
3 two a4 pinaremante, 25e. North Studio, 
h, South ¢ 
_g,Pbeclal Trial Omer — Tour next _badok, > developed, 
a oser & Son, 7, Walnut 
» Cincinnati. Ohio. 

ie nati, 

Colored Polarsement with each roll of film developed 


+-ind printed, 25c. Quick service. LaCrosse Film Com- 
+ Dany, Lacrosse, wane coasts 


RELIABLE 


» Advertisers using our columns are re- 
You may order from them with 
Satisfaction of knowing that 
You are dealing with reliable firms. 


Our Eenovertising Guarantee is your 





























Postpaid—Very Best Mild, Juicy, Red Leaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; extra fine Smoking, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Alf Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 





Red, Air Cured Chewing—10 pounds, $1.00; mild 
Burley Cigarette, 10, 85c; Burley scrap, 10, 65c. Guar- 





anteed. Pay postman. Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 
Tobacco, Postpaid — Long, Mellow Red Leaf—Bulk 
sweetened. Guaranteed. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.30; 


Smoking, $1.00. Walton Buckley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Kentucky’s Guaranteed Red Leaf Chewing or Mild 
Mellow Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00. Double-bladed pock- 
et knife, recipe free. Kentucky Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed — First Grade Chewing — 10 
pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.15; common Chewing, $1.25; 
Smoking, $1.00. Recipe Free. B. Adams, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, $2.00. Smoking, 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. 





“‘Kentucky’s Favorite’’ — Guaranteed _ Best Grade 
Chewing or Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00. Free box sweet 
plugs, manufacturing recipe, flavoring. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Rich mellow bulk flavor ea 
juicy Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.30; extra Smoking, $1.1 
Recipe with chewing free. Mrs. Edd Hamlin, ta! 
No. 3, Dresden, Tenn. 





Save on Your Tobacco — Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 30 big Twists, sweet or 
natural, $1.00; full size sacks Smoking, extra mild 
or natural, $1.00; 24 full size Sweet Plugs, $1.00. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 





Tree Killers 
Bo-Ko Kills Trees. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 





Wagons 


White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
cataleg and price list, also for Buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted—Gold Teeth 





Send Us Your Old Gold Teeth, Bridges, Crowns 
and receive cash by return mail. Highest a 
guaranteed. Old reliable firm; licensed by Unite 


States Government. Information free. Standard Gold 
peantes Company, 448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, 
ana. 





Want to Buy 


Weeds, Roots, Bark — Bought for Cash by Large 
Firms—Particulars free. Continental Agency, Dept. 7, 
Box 1081, Birmingham, Ala. 





Old Enyelopes Wanted—Will pay 25¢ to $25.00 for 
Confederate Stamps on Envelopes. what you have 
for appraisal. George Hakes, Belvidere, Illinois. 





Expect big results at little cost when you use Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist Classified Ads. 
The rate is idw for the large circulation. 


“Sorehead” Can Be Prevented 
By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Poultry Department, Georgia College of 
Agriculture. 

ITH the introduction of the 

cutaneous method (commonly 
called Feather Follicle Method), of 
vaccinating chickens for fowl pox, 
the poultryman was given another 
weapon to fight one of the sure profit 
destroyers in poultry keeping. 

In vaccinating for chicken pox, or 
“sorehead,’ a powdered chicken pox 
virus is used on young birds. The most 
successful age is from 8 to 14 weeks. 
If the pullets are in lay they should not 
be vaccinated unless pigeon pox virus 
is used. Pigeon and fowl pox vac- 
cines should be purchased from reliable 
biologic houses. 

Only healthy birds should be vacci- 
nated. This means that weak and un- 
thrifty birds must be culled before vac- 
cination time. In vaccinating you give 
your chickens a mild case of chicken 
pox and it doesn’t seem to affect thé 
bird as much as it does when they have 
a natural outbreak in the fall months. 
Then, too, egg production will not be 
interfered with. Vaccinating makes 
the individual immune to chicken pox. 
Hens seldom have chicken pox, so we 
don’t have to vaccinate them. 

If you have had chicken pox on your 
farm it will be wise to vaccinate. Mos- 
quitoes and other biting insects will 
help to spread the disease if you don’t 
vaccinate in time. 

If your young stock is too far ad- 
vanced to use the fowl pox you can use 
the pigeon pox without affecting egg 
production. In using either pigeon pox 
or fowl pox, it is suggested that you 
follow closely the laboratory’s recom- 
mendations on handling the virus. 

Two methods of applying the virus 
are offered you, the stab method and 
the feather follicle method. The stab 
method is the fastest to do. The pow- 
dered virus is mixed with the liquid, 
and a sharp pointed knife, which is 
taped so as to give an exposed point 
about 3-32nd of an inch, is used. The 
adhesive tape will hold the vaccine and 
will act as a stop. The comb is punc- 
tured so as to break the skin and in- 
troduce the virus. 

The feather follicle method requires 
the plucking of two to three feathers 
from the thigh and applying the virus 
with a small brush to the pits of the 
feathers. The swelling of the follicle 
or the development of the scab on the 
comb indicates successful vaccination. 

It is almost’ imperative that you keep 
your young stock on the range at least 
a month after vaccinating with chicken 
pox. Don’t become alarmed at the de- 
crease in appetite following vaccina- 
tion. The birds are sick and there will 
be a let down in feed consumption for 
a period of two weeks. 


ag & & 
Collards for Chickens 


OLLARDS and chickens are two 

“C’s” which combine well. We 
have used collards for green feed for 
chickens for several years and’ find 
them very satisfactory as they may be 
planted in the spring and if given a 
little attention, will furnish greens un- 
til late the next spring. 
We find that green feed increases 
egg production. MRS. J. E. PATE. 
Washington County, Fla 


a a& & 
Want to Play Golf? 


O ANY reader who, after seeing 
last month’s article on farm golf, 
would like to buiid a course we shall 
be glad to send construction helps. En- 
close a 3c stamp and send your re- 
quest to Young People’s Dept., The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











SEEDS 


for FALL Planting 


Don’t buy seed blindfolded. Look 
for “Fidelco” on every bag of Field 
seed you buy. It is assurance that 
you are getting what you buy. Our 
analysis tag tclls the true story of 
the origin, purity, germination. If 
your Dealer cannot supply you with 
“Fidelco”’ Seed, send us his name. 
Wholesale only. 


VETCHES PEAS 
Clovers Grasses Grains 
Turnip Mustard 


FIDELITY SEED Co. 


JOE L. MITCHELL, Mor., 
1248 James Street, Memphis, Tenn. 








_ My en Agent 
ro $12.'X DAY 


ioe would you Bong to wear this fine, 
made-to-measure, all wool suit at my 
.expense? Pay no money. Just promise 
to show it to friends, and follow my 

\ mole plan. Do this easy thing and earn 
12in a day, without canvassing! 
Represent my big, old tailoring com pany. 


Make biggest money of your life. I need 
an ambitious man in every town. 


EXPERIENCE NOT a eeeer— 


I send you absolut a he paaakene eel 

absolutely free gorgeous, val - 
onstration Sci pen containiny uable big _ 
pnt of valuable surprises. 
ie for me. Show World's Greatest Tailorin Values. 

ware eo money. for friends. Make money yourself. 
jo Money! Do it now. Get valuable dem- 

caniaten equipment 
FREE and opportunity 
to get your own suits 
and tovercoats FREE. 
Write today. 
H.J.COLLIN, Dept. H -223, 
Progress Tailoring Co., 506 








First Aid 


For Cuts, Superficial Wounds 
and Burns, Sprains, Sores, Sore 
Muscles, cleanse the parts, then 


Apply.- 


A styptodyne 


Concentrated essence of Southern Pine 
in its most agreeable and effective form. 
Aseptic, styptic, soothing, healing. 


For Man and Beast 
At drug and general stores, 30c, 60c 


and $1.20. 
% KILL ALL FLIES 













ao Placed an ywhere. Daisy Fly 
X38 ky4\ Killer attracts and kills 
7 Guaranteed, 


effective, Neat, 
) lace gti afurean ht 
Y Lasts all season. thing 


dealers, Harold Somers." Toe. 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 









lonial “ite Chix 


All leading straight breeds; also sex 
guarant chicks. World's larges. chick 
- Pp ucers. Send NOW for big FREE 
catalog of REAL BARGAINS. COLONIAL 
POULTRY FARMS, Box 708, PLEASANT HILL, MO. 











Our Agents Promise Nothing 
For Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past 
farmers have been swindled by sub- 
scription agents of various publications 
who have made all kinds of promises 
as to premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing whatever 
for future delivery. This is a protection 
to our subscribers and also to honest 
agents. Whenever any Progressive 
Farmer representative is found promis- 
ing anything to be sent or given later, 
the fact should be reported to us. 









































8 kes cover page painting this month 
pictures the country life of long 
ago—the serene and idyllic country 
life portrayed for us in the writings 
of Virgil and other poets of ancient 
Rome and Greece. 


From it we may well turn to a con- 
templation of the country life of to- 
morrow. All over the world now there 
seems to be a new awakening to the 
importance of agriculture. Especially 
remarkable is the new program for a 
“peasant aristocracy” in Germany. Just 
as in England in former generations 
each landed estate was inherited by the 
oldest son and could not be divided, 
mortgaged, or sold, so Germany now 
proposes that existing small farms of 
300 acres or less shall not hereafter 
be divided or sold, but held together as 
“ancestral homesteads.” Upon each 
owner’s death an heir will be elected 
according to definite rules among the 
owner’s next kin. In Italy, too, Mus- 
solini is awarding higher honors to 
agriculture and has instituted a special 
award to leaders in agricultural prog- 
ress—‘“the Star of Rural Merit.” In 
India Gandhi’s program calls primarily 
for farm and home industries as sub- 
stitutes for factories and cities. Nearer 
home, our next door neighbor, Mexico, 
is encouraging small farms and break- 
ing up great commercial estates, as 
Ambassador Daniels has just reported 
on a trip through the South. In Den- 
mark and Ireland for decades now and 
in England for a shorter period, these 
governments have also encouraged far- 
reaching national plans for home own- 
ership and rural codperation. 


A Country Life Program 


Both as a result of what is happening 
in other countries, therefore, and as a 
result of the “New Deal’s” general re- 
making of American life a new coun- 
try life program is being evolved for 
the United States. And in our opin- 
ion no more important feature of the 
world’s news or the nation’s news can 
be discussed on this page this month. 
Let us see therefore what are some of 
the issues involved and what are some 
ofthe principles for which Southern 
farm men and women and ‘farm or- 
ganizations should put on their fighting 
clothes—and keep them on until these 
issues are fairly settled. 


To begin with, it seems to me, we 
must insist that the program be thought 
of as one for country life and not 
merely one for producing the nation’s 
food. I have often thought it might 
be a good thing if the United States 
Department of Agriculture were called 
a “Department of Agriculture and 
Country Life’ and if every agricul- 
tural college were called a “college of 
agriculture and country life.” For the 
American farm has tremendous values 
for the nation in addition to its strictly 
material value as a_ source of 
food, wool, and cotton. “The Farm 
—Best Home of the Family” is one 
of the wisest of all the wise inscrip- 
tions which Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
‘had placed on the great Union Station 
in Washington facing the national 
capitol. Its human product is in- 
deed, and must ever be, the most im- 





INTERPRETING THE WoRLp’s News 


What Sort of Country Life for America? 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 





tivities. 
common all over Dixie. 


games and stunts. 


townsman’s. 








What Progressive Farm Folk Are Doing 
(August Fhoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


O MOST farmers August brings a lightening of farm work, 
with welcome new opportunities for social and community ac- 
Midsummer family reunions are becoming increasingly 
The summer meetings for men and women 
at the agricultural colleges attract thousands to courses that hap- 
pily combine useful information with change of scene, broadened 
vision, and delightful new friendships. 
churches deserve attendance and support. 
tions at this season usually have the annual public picnic, speaking, 
Enterprising communities realize that fair time 
is not long off and are completing plans for community fairs. 
value of community recreation is winning increased recognition, and 
Mr. Nunn’s article in our last issue has waked up thousands of 
farmers to the fact that golf may bea farmer’s game as well as a 
August also brings much opportunity for leisurely 
reading, and good neighbors are exchanging books and magazines, 
patronizing nearby libraries, and getting delightful volumes through 
free public “traveling libraries.’ 3 
1934 U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook is just out and you 
can get a free copy by writing your Congressman or Senator. 














Special services at country 
Local farm organiza- 


The 


Incidentally, the valuable new 

















portant of all the products of the farm. 
The nation is just waking up to a 
truth the writer has stressed for twen- 
ty years—namely, that the very nature 
of farm work produces a better coér- 
dinated development of all the facul- 
ties, a more symmetrical development 
of personality, than any other one 
occupation on earth. 


Dangers of Commercialization 


Perhaps the greatest danger of 
American country life today is found 
in the attitude of those who either do 
not see, or do not care for, any of the 
profound spiritual or human values in 
the small farm and the small farmer. 
“Efficiency” is their only god and their 
only standard of worth—and by effi- 
ciency they mean efficiency in produc- 
ing wheat and corn at the lowest cost 
per bushel and beef, pork, cotton, and 
tobacco at the lowest cost per pound. 
They favor this policy even though it 
may mean the virtual destruction of 
the American farm home and the sub- 
stitution of great commercialized or 
corporation farms of the Hickman 
Price or Thomas Campbell types— 
farms on which the average farm 
worker would be merely a wage-hire- 
ling with little hope of farm owner- 
ship or wholesome family life and with 
no opportunity to realize upon the op- 
portunies of farming not only as an in- 
dustry but as a business, a profession, 
and an art. These pathetically short- 
sighted doctrinaires think of the farm 
as having no value except to turn out 
low-priced food for the nation just as 
a steel mill has no function except to 
turn out low-priced steel, 

Hence if we are to have the right 
sort of country life in America here- 
after, every farmer and farm woman 
and every farm leader and farm or- 
ganization needs to start fighting in 
this great cause—to preserve the 






American farm home, the small farm, 
and the human values that must always 
thrive best in a land of independent 
small farmers. “The right of the lit- 
tle man to live” must be one of the bat- 
tle cries of our campaign. 


Five Policies to Fight For 


And now let us see what are some of 
the more specific aims we should all 
fight for in promoting this result. As 
I see it, here are perhaps the five most 
important :— 


1. The policies of both national and 
state governments must be definitely 
shaped with a view to encouraging 
farmers to buy and keep small farm 
homes. Much is being done now 
through the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion—(1) directly through the Federal 
Land Banks that enable the farmer to 
buy land on easy terms and (2) indi- 
rectly through Production Credit As- 
sociations that help him finance his 
crop-making without paying the ruin- 
ous “time prices” that have heretofore 
caused so many farm foreclosures. 
Every state government should also 
join in the national government’s pro- 
motion of home ownership by providing 
a tax exemption of $1,000 on every 
home occupied by the owner. 


2. The only way small farms can 
compete with big farms in buying sup- 
plies and marketing their products is 
through cooperation. The United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
AAA as well as our state governments 
and agticultural colleges should again 
put full steam behind the movement for 
coOperative marketing—especially co- 
Operative organizations that develop lo- 
cal and county leadership. 

3. The production control policies 
of the AAA must be so shaped as to 
safeguard “the right of the little man 
to live.” The small farmer who has 








only been growing enough cotton or 
tobacco to provide decent American 
standards of living for a family should 
not be required to reduce production 
of money crops to the same extent as 
big scale commercialized farms. 


4. Every farmer and farm woman 
should be a member of some general 
farm organization such as the Grange 
or Farm Bureau and so help (1) dis- 
cover and formulate sound policies for 
helping agriculture; (2) put the power 
of agriculture behind the farmer’s de- 
mands, and (3) discover and develop 
neighborhood, county, and state lead- 
ers among both farm men and women. 
Every boy or girl should learn the 
value of organization by first joining 
a 4-H club as soon as old enough, then 
some organization of vocational stu- 
dents, and at 16 or 18 join some regular 
farm organization—for life. They 
should learn organization from their 
youth up. 


5. The enrichment of rural commu- 
nity life and the development of com- 
munity spirit must be among the defi- 
nite aims of all farm men and women. 
The consolidated schooi, if in the open 
country as it ought to be, should be the 
capital of a little community republic. 
It should no longer be thought of as 
merely serving boys and girls, impor- 
tant as that is, but as a center of light 
and learning for all ages. Its library 
and reading rooms should keep on ed- 
ucating men and women as long as 
they live. Its auditorium should be a 
constant meeting place for farm or- 
ganizations, home economics clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, singings, 
musicals, debates, addresses, plays, in- 
door games, etc. Its architecture, land- 
scaping, and art should be examples 
for rural homes. Its baseball, basket- 
bail, and tennis facilities (and swim- 
ming pool and golf course if possible: 
I hope everybody read our last month's 
article on Mr. Nunn’s amazingly cheap 
farm golf course) should bring people 
together in wholesome recreation every 
Saturday afternoon or oftener. The 
rural church and Sunday school, the 
community fairgrounds, a museum of 
local history, tablets in memory of lo- 
cal leaders—all these should be a part 
of the community center and reflect 
community pride and patriotism. 


The motto of Secretary Wallace's 
recent booklet has become a sort of 
slogan in this day of rapid and far- 
reaching changes— America Must 
Choose. Well, America must now 
choose what sort of country life it 
will have hereafter. If the Southern 
farm men and women who read The 
Progressive Farmer want the sort of 
wholesome and attractive country, life 
we have here sought to describe, then 
they must not merely wish for it—they 
must fight for it and fight for it now 
and they must use the power of organi- 
zation to bring it about. Otherwise 
the powerful urban interests of Amer- 
ica that want cheap food, cotton, and 
wool, regardless of the ruin of the 
American farm home and farm com- 
munity—these interests may force 
America steadily forward on a policy 
of big-scale farms and hireling farm- 
laborers. 
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From an etching by A. Z. Kruse. 








Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 


LIFE’S MATURER WISDOM 


A Farm Sermon—By REV. J.W. HOLLAND 


N ADAME_ Schumann-Heink has 

arrived at the period of her life 
when she can give wise advice to us 
younger folks. During the World 
War, she had one son in the American, 
and two in the German army. I heard 
her sing in Minneapolis to a large 
crowd of soldiers. Though her mind 
may have been torn between two loyal- 
ties, one keenly felt that America was 
in her heart. With tears streaming 
down her cheeks she sang “Taps.” No 
one who heard her that day can ever 
forget it. She has become greater 
than any mere prima donna; she is 
the Prima Mater singer of the world. 


“ 


So while she is living on the sunny 
side of earth's golden twilight, I think 
it will do us all good to listen to what 
she has to say about two or three of 
the central motives of human life. 


@ She says, “Believe in God, wheth- 
er you call Him Jehovah or Allah.” 
How small do our definitions of God 
seem when once we have entered into 
the “secret of his presence.” In a let- 
ter of Robert Louis Stevenson to a 
friend, he described the beauty of a 
boat ride on one of England’s low- 
banked little rivers. He described the 
great trees, the flowers by the river’s 
brink, the birds, and the wonder of the 
skies: then, he closed with the sublime 
words, “Enter God.” I receive scores 
of letters from readers and radio lis- 
teners which tell me of sorely tried 
people who have kept hope alive in 
their breasts and have managed to live 
hopefully on in the midst of what 
seemed a well-nigh hopeless depres- 
sion. God cannot be booed out by an 
actor’s quip, a felon’s blasphemy, nor 
an atheist’s opinion. Sooner or later, 
everyone who tries to live in heroic 
fashion must come to the place where 
he says, “Enter God.” 
@® “Try to be clean and good,” is the 
second memorable sentence of Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s. 


America needs to heed this word. 


We may be shocked at the fall of a 
certain promotor, who after two years 
of exile has been brought back to face 
the courts, but we still wink at race 
track gambling, flaunt dishonesty in 
public life, and open again one hundred 
thousand drink emporiums to corrupt 
humanity. “Provide all things honest 
in the sight of all men,” happens to be 
the moral law of gravitation. Whoever 
slips on that basic social law will go 
down, even though the slippers might 
prove to be the citizens of our boasted 
Land of the Free. Politicians with big 
ambitions but scant moral discern- 
ments are urging lotteries and licensed 
gambling as a means of filling our 
public treasuries. While outward clean- 
liness has been described as next to 
godliness, inward cleanness of life is 
godliness itself. 


@ “Don’t ask for the stars,” is 
the third sentence in Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink’s advice. 

The little path of contentment runs 
into the highway of happiness. It is 
necessary, of course, to have some 
material things. We cannot build with- 
out them. Neither may we build se- 
curely with them alone. Nothing of 
human contrivance will advance our 
happiness without the mental ability 
to be thankful for even the little that 
we have. One-half of our uneasiness 
comes of hunger for things simply be- 
cause other people have material goods. 

Jesus pointed out the sublime truth 
that “the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
They really own it. It is not his land 
who can fence it, but is his who knows 
most about it and can best enjoy its 
beauty. A man does not become a tax 
dodger until he has dodged the truth 
about possessions, namely that real es- 
tate is secondary to mind estate and 
heart estate. 

I have set down these sentences of 
the great singer in my notebook, and I 
pray God for enough common sense to 
see and practice the sense which they 
contain. 


Qa f 
“COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Most” 


LOVE to smell the fragrant per- 
fume of the crab apple blossoms in 
a drizzly April rain. 

I love to see the cows, looking sleek 
and full, coming slowly up the cool, 
shady lane at milking time. 

I love the feel of freshly plowed soil 
hetween my toes as I help tend the 
growing crops. 

I love to pick the ripe, juicy black- 

berries and to watch Mother as she 
converts them into glass after glass of 
delicious jam and jelly. 
’ I love a cornfield in tassel: the 
eauty of tiny ears appearing, and the 
sound of the broad green leaves rus- 
tling in the wind. 

T love the cool breeze that fans my 
ace on a hot day while I hoe, and the 
tempting shade of a large tree nearby. 
. I love an open cotton field by moon- 
Ight—a gorgeous mass of snow white 
loveliness. 


I love the stillness of an autumn 


day; the riot of gay colors that is the 
forest, and the soft, hazy clouds typical 
of this season, 

I love to hear the call of the old 
swamp owl on frosty autumn nights. 

I love the beauty of a long line of 
wild geese forming letters of the alpha- 
bet against an autumn sky, 

T love syrup making time and all the 
fun and work that go with it. 

T love to see the huge yellow pump- 
kins, lying here and there, like so much 
gold, in the October cornfield. 

T love “weather lights’—weird, yet 
strangely beautiful, as they appear on 
clouds during a stormy night in winter. 

T love to gather around the fire on 
cold or rainy evenings and pop corn, 
read, or hear tales of the long ago, 
while my heart is filled with thankful- 
ness to God for His goodness to a sec- 
tion as blessed as is rural Dixie Land. 

OTTO DAVIS. 

Wayne County, Miss. 











It’s time we got some 


FUN... LIFE 








For forty years I’ve been as thrifty as a squirrel, Sometimes it saves me money. 
But often it takes fun out of life — and probably costs just as much in the 
long run. I’ve certainly found that out about gasoline these last three years. 


AYBE you didn’t buy your car 

for pleasure alone. You have 

to have transportation. But it’s false 

economy to throw away the honest- 

to-goodness fun that driving can give 

you, especially when the same gaso- 

line that gives best performance also 

makes real savings in repairs and 
upkeep. 

Whether you paid $500 or $5000 
for your car, you want the 
full value—the full per- 
formance—from your in- 
vestment. Ethyl gives you 
both. And—the on/y way 





to get Ethyl performance out of 
your motor is to put Ethyl Gasoline 
into it. 

Your own better judgment tells 
you that no one is giving you some- 
thing for nothing. There isn’t any 
‘just-as-good-as-Ethy]l” gasoline at 
any price. 

Stop at the pump that bears the 
Ethyl emblem—the sterling mark of 
gasoline quality. Protect 
your car investment and 
get fun outof driving again. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


Ethyl contains sufficient lead (tetraethyl) to make it the world’s quality motor fuel 


NEXT TIME GETETHYL 












kew women care to be Seefl 
with a man who needs a shave’ 


OF **NIGHT NURSE’ 


SAYS GRACE PERKINS, FAMOUS AUTHOR 


Who can blame the girl for 
walking out on the party! 
Women agree that the humil- 
iation of a half-shaved escort 
is hard to bear! Few people 
will deny that stubble is inex- 
cusable—yet many men risk the respect of others 
_ by failing to shave well and often. 


Let Grace Perkins, the famous author of 
“Night N urse,”” and other best-selling novels give 
you the woman’s viewpoint. “Few women care to 
be seen with a man who needs a shave,” says 
Miss Perkins. “If a man hasn’t enough respect to 
shave carefully before he goes out with a girl, he 
cannot value her friendship very highly. I don’t 
think anyone would blame her for not seeing him 


again.’ 


Grace Perkins 


Made for tender skin 


With today’s Gillette “Blue Blade” there’s no ex- 
cuse for stubble. Here’s a razor blade that’s made 
for men with tender skin. It is especially processed 
to permit clean, close shaving every day— or twice 
a day, when necessary, with perfect comfort. 


Special\automatic honing and stropping proc- 


esses give the “Blue Blade” its marvelous, free 
stroking edge. No other razor blade is produced 
by this exclusive method. Only today’s Gillette 
“Blue Blade” can give you the keenness that 
makes frequent shaving so much easier—so much 
more pleasant. 

If you haven’t a Gillette razor, or need a new 
one, ask your dealer for the “Red and Black” 
Special—or see coupon below. Remember — the 
Gillette Razor with its flexible blade is adjust- 
able to the special requirements of your beard. 
A slight twist of the handle adjusts the blade to 
the exact shaving edge desired for clean, close 
shaving. Without this essential feature no razor 
can be entirely satisfactory. 


< FoR 25¢ 
10 FOR ao¢ 


(Lhe 


Genuine Gold- Plated Gillette Razor and 
five Gillette “Blue Blades” Only 49¢ 


@ Heavily gold-plated, 
with new-style ‘‘hus- 
ky”’’ handle. Comes 
in handsome red and 
black case with 5 
“Blue Blades.” If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, send coupon and 2 
49 cents to:— City 
The Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 


Boston, Mass. po Eo? Yacaaeanestieat | Seilararesaenre ss JO 





